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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


HIS month we address a greatly 
enlarged circle of readers. For 

eleven years it has been the practice to 
issue a special pre- 


The Church and Lenten edition, 
the Child called the ‘“Chil- 
; dren’s Number,” 


and to place it on sale throughout the 
Church by the agency of the Sunday 
Schools. Two things much to be desired 
are thus accomplished: An opportunity 
is furnished to our boys and girls for 
‘earning, in an interesting and effective 
way, some part of the money which goes 
to make up their Easter offering; also 
a number of new people are reached by 
the missionary message. 

Although heretofore known as the 
“Children’s Number,’ this has never 
been, nor was it intended to be, a juve- 
nile issue of THe Spirit or MIssIons. 
Rather was the name used because of 
the purpose to set forth more particu- 
larly the missionary activities of the 
Church in their bearing upon the life of 
the child. To the man or woman who 
possesses in any degree the spirit of par- 
enthood nothing is more appealing than 
the needs of children; nothing more 
beautiful than ministry in their behalf. 

The person who has only average in- 
formation concerning the missionary 


enterprise does not begin to realize how 
large a part of that effort is directed 
toward the child. Less and less is it true 
that sporadic preaching to companies of 
adults is regarded as evangelization. 
With such increasing frequency that it 
may almost be cited as an invariable 
rule, we find the kindergarten, the or- 
phanage, the children’s ward or hospital, 
and schools of every sort, reckoned as 
agencies of primary importance in the 
work of bringing the world to Christ, 
and Christ to His world. The study of 
any table of missionary statistics, or 
any list of missionary workers, will con- 
firm this statement. The Church in the 
mission field, and especially in non- 
Christian lands, must of necessity be the 
teaching Church. 


But this issue, now 
called the “Chil- 
dren’s Lenten Offer- 
ing Number,” aims 
to do more than tell of the Church’s min- 
istry to children. Its purpose is to en- 
list the child, as an integral part of the 
Church, in that enterprise for which the 
Church exists. Thousands of children 
will this Lent be gathering their offerings 
for the advancement of the Kingdom of 
God. Thousands will handle this maga- 
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zine as a part of that effort. And so will 
they gain a deeper sense of sharing in 
the Church’s work, and a better appre- 
hension of what is meant by Christian 
service. 

If this were only an effort to exploit 
the money-raising powers of the child, 
to use the Sunday Schools as an adver- 
tising and “paper-peddling” agency, it 
could not be visited with too immediate 
and positive disapprobation. From the 
beginning the promoters of the Chil- 
dren’s Offering and the Children’s Num- 
ber have estimated them, not by their 
pecuniary results, but by their educa- 
tional value. On no other basis could 
they be urged upon the Church. 


But on this basis, 
and this alone, we 
do not hesitate to 
urge them. A wise 
stimulus whereby the child may be en- 
couraged to share his good things with 
others, making practical and possible for 
him some part in a world-wide Chris- 
tian activity, may produce far more in 
the training of character and the devel- 
oping of intelligent sympathy than the 
value of all the dollars—and they are 
very many—which this Lenten campaign 
of the children has brought into the mis- 
sionary treasury. 

_ Therefore we do most earnestly ask 
the priests and teachers, the fathers and 
mothers of the Church, that they make 
much of the Children’s Offering and of 
this Children’s Lenten Offering Number. 


Sharing Good 
Things 


O you who bought this magazine 
because some bright-faced child 
asked you to do so, we give greeting. 
It is our hope that 
You Who you may find within 
Bought its pages a_ story 
worth reading, and 
that having found it, you may care to 
read other chapters of the same story. 
It is hard to make people believe— 
what is nevertheless supremely true— 
that the most interesting and fascinat- 
ing story in the world is that of the 
mission field, when it is adequately told. 
Let us prove this to you in the most 
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practical way. Tell the child from whom 
you bought this magazine that he may 
have it sent to you for a year. One 
dollar will bring you twelve chapters of 
the story—a story so full of human in- 
terest and deep significance that we be- 
lieve you will be glad you met the little 
missionary who brought it to your 
notice. 


R. CHAREES W  HRi@w ston 
many years the distinguished 
president of Harvard University, re- 


turned recently 

Dr. Eliot on from a journey 
Medical Work round the world. 
in China He endeavored to 


inform himself in 
some detail about medical work in the 
Orient, especially in China. He has 
been deeply impressed by the urgent 
need for such work, by the good accom- 
plished, and by the necessity of provid- 
ing better equipment and many more as- 
sociates for the skilful and devoted men 
and women who as Christian mission- 
aries have dedicated their lives and their 
professional skill to the immense task of 
relieving needless suffering, preventing 
disease and training Chinese to perform 
the same service for their own people. 

While he has only cordial commenda- 
tions for all who have helped to begin 
and maintain medical missions in China, 
Dr. Eliot feels that much more might 
be accomplished if hospitals were better 
equipped, and if the numbers of Amer- 
ican doctors and nurses were consid- 
erably increased. He expressed this 
view forcibly in a letter addressed to 
Bishop Greer, and has kindly consented 
to its publication in a slightly abridged 
form. It will be found on page 125, 
We are confident that Dr. Eliot’s esti- 
mate of the situation will be read with 
great interest. 

The Board of Missions has known for 
years that our medical missionaries, 
whether doctors or nurses, are sadly 
overburdened. Some of them have been 
obliged to return to this country with 
broken health. None of them has been 
able to attain to a standard, especially 
in the direction of asepticism, which 
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he would consider adequate in this 
country. Nevertheless, all of them have 
rendered an immense service to China. 
Their ranks should be speedily rein- 
forced. Where there is one physician 
there should be at least three. Where 
there is one nurse there should be four. 
Where the Board is appropriating one 
dollar for running expenses it should 
appropriate five dollars. Some of our 
hospitals, notably St. Luke’s, Shanghai, 
and St. James’s, Anking, in China. St. 


Luke’s, Tokyo, Japan, and the University — 


Hospital in Manila, have in many re- 
spects excellent equipment. All of them 
should be strengthened and improved. 
This can be done if qualified men and 
women will offer for this vital work, 
and if the Church at home will give the 
money needed to maintain an enlarged 
staff and an improved plant. 


E received a letter recently from 
a man who was five years in 
arrears on his subscription. He ac- 
knowledged the 
debt, promised to 
pay it as soon as he 
was able, and asked 
to have his name taken from our list. 
His reason for this request was interest- 
ing. He says: “I think the Christian 
Church in general, and our Church in 
particular, is utterly unable to fight the 
evils and wrongs of this age. The 
Church has been preaching the Gospel 
for over 1900 years, and during that 
time she has not prevented wars, les- 
sened poverty, nor abolished the social 
evil.” 

This is a heavy indictment, and if true 
it might perhaps be considered a suf- 
ficient reason for despairing of the 
Church and abandoning her fellowship. 
It is possible—though difficult to con- 
ceive—that a man’s mother may become 
so helpless that he might feel justified 
in deserting her. 

But is the indictment true? Has the 
Church never prevented wars, nor les- 
sened poverty, nor protected and ele- 
vated womanhood? To ask these ques- 
tions is to answer them. It must of 
course be acknowledged that the evils 
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which our correspondent enumerates 
have not ceased to exist; but what 
agency has more successfully combatted 
them, and more consistently striven to 
mitigate their effects, than has the Chris- 
tian Church? At times, perhaps, her 
hands have been weakened, and her 
voice drowned in the clamor of the self- 
ish and the sinful; but she has never 
surrendered her ideal, and in the midst 
of the clamor she has continued to bear 
her testimony. 

Which of us has not sometimes been 
discouraged by the slowness of the 
world’s movement onward into light, by 
the contradictions and the -evils in the 
lives of professing Christians? We, like 
the disciples, desire that “the Kingdom 
of God should immediately appear.” 
But is it fair to condemn the Church for 
the naughtiness of her children? If she 
is weak, the fault is ours, not hers. If 
we have received the Gospel and not 
lived it, the failure is not in the message 
—that sounds as clear and strong as 
ever. The Gospel of Christ is still “the 
power of God unto salvation.” 

Our friend needs the very thing he is 
surrendering—he needs to know the his- 
tory of the Church’s mission; to see how 
she has transformed the lands whither 
she has gone in the Saviour’s name. 
The story of Greenland and Tierra del 
Fuego, of Uganda and Korea, Bishop 
Rowe’s struggle with the evil white men 
of Alaska to save the helpless native 
population, the splendid leadership of 
Bishop Brent in combatting the opium 
evil—these are signal examples of what 
the Church not only may do but is doing 
to make real the brotherhood of man 
and to bring in the Kingdom of Right- 
eousness. 

Where, outside the Church, may we 
look for a power that shall produce 
greater results? The shame is that we 
do not help her as we ought. 

For the ages have marched by, and 
the social schemes and universal pan- 
aceas of men have had their little day 
and ceased to be, but the power of Christ 
to save men to the uttermost, through 
the ministry of His Church, has known 
neither change nor decav. 
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THE SANCTUARY OF MISSIONS 


Ges Thy Kingdom come, we pray 
Thee: 


Let the world in Thee find rest; 
Let all know Thee and obey Thee, 
Loving, praising, blessing, blest. 


Let the sweet and joyful story 
Of the Saviour’s wondrous love 

Make on earth a song of glory 
Like the angels’ song above. 


Send Thy Spirit’s mighty shower ; 
Bring the heathen to Thy Throne; 
For the Kingdom and the power, 
And the glory, are Thine own. 
—The Children’s Hymn Book. 


THANKSGIVING 


“We praise Thee’— 


For Christian nurture, 
homes and Christian parents. 


For the Babe of Bethlehem in the 
manger and the Christ-Child in the 
carpenter shop. 


For the leadership of little children, 
who still show the way to the King- 
dom of Heaven. 


Christian 


For the many works of mercy— 
especially those in behalf of children 
—wrought by Thy Church in the name 
of Thy Christ. 


For the splendid gift of the Sunday 
Schools in these thirty-five years, and 
for the blessing it has brought both 
to the work of Thy Church’s Mission 
and in the hearts and lives of the 
givers. 


INTERCESSIONS 


“We pray Thee”’— 


To show Thy Church, and help her 
to fulfill her obligation to the child. 
(Page 83.) 


That in all the families of the world 
parents and children may learn to fear 
and love Thy holy Name. 


That all teachers and pupils in our 
Sunday Schools may have grace to 
serve Thee better and more perfectly 
to know Thee. 


To bless the Sunday Schools of this 
land in their endeavor to gather a 
worthy offering to lay at the feet of 
the risen Christ. 


That homes and hospitals which 
minister to the needs of children may 
be blessed and their number multi- 
plied. 


To make us quick to realize and 
eager to supply the spiritual needs of 
our brothers in this land. 


To rouse men and women to whom 
God has given the stewardship of 
wealth, and make them ready to use it 
for Christ and humanity. 


That the needs of St. Paul’s College, 
Tokyo, so long before the Church, may 
be speedily met. 


PRAYERS 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
CHILDREN 


O LORD JESUS CHRIST, we be- 

seech Thee by the innocence and 
obedience of Thy holy childhood, to 
guard the children of this land, and 
of all lands. Preserve their innocence; 
sustain them when they are weak; re- 
move all that may hinder them from 
coming to Thee and show Thyself to 
them that they may learn to be like 
Thee; Who livest and reignest with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost ever, 
one God, world without end. Amen. 


FOR THE INSPIRATION OF 
THE YOUNG 


ALMIGHTY GOD, who makest 
us both to will and to do those 
things which are well pleasing in Thy 
sight; stir up, we beseech Thee, the 
pure minds of Thy children; bless all 
means employed for the instruction of 
the young; implant in their hearts 
such gratitude for Thy Gospel as will 
make them eager sharers in bringing 
others to the knowledge of Thee and of 
Thy Son Jesus Christ; so that many 
may be brought out of darkness and 
error into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God; to the praise of Thy 
name, through Jesus Christ, or Lord, 
Amen. 
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THE CHURCH’S OBLIGATION TO THE CHILD 
By the Reverend William E. Gardner, 


General Secretary General Board of Religious Education 


HE Church, like the State, cannot 

fulfill her mission until she recog- 
nizes her obligation to the child. In 
no adequate way can she measure her 
world-wide duties, or her power to per- 
form them, until she has given serious, 
genuine and enthusiastic valuation to 
child life. 


THE Spirit oF Missions, with its em- 
phasis on a definite missionary propa- 
ganda, to some will appear not the 
proper place for a discussion of the 
value and necessity of adequate child 
study on the part of the Church. To 
others, who see the future always near, 
who dream dreams that press close to 
reality, there will come the vision of the 
great host of the world’s children drawn 
forth from the gates of heaven, held by 
temporal hands, growing to manhood 
and womanhood, yet living and dying 
without the knowledge of Him to whom 
they are “unknown yet well kzown.” 
Such will rejoice that missionary lead- 
ership sees beyond the immediate neces- 
sity for money and volunteers, and real- 
izes that the evangelization of the world 
depends fundamentally on a childhood 
that has been nurtured in close compan- 
ionship with Christ in His Church. 

If in these paragraphs we seem to de- 
part from the subject of missions, it is 
only that we may come back to it with 
a larger programme. 


Some of the most definite sayings of 
our Lord were uttered concerning chil- 
dren. In His mind the kingdom and a 
little child were parts of the same vision. 
On no other subject in His ministry did 
He use both the negative and the posi- 
tive appeal. It was as though He said: 
“You must understand me on this sub- 
ject: Verily I say unto you, except ye 
become as little children ye shall not 
enter into the Kingdom. Take heed that 
ye despise not one of these little ones.” 
Not content with this most unusual 
form, He even utters the appeal to fear, 


with the indefinite but very forceful 
warning: “Whosoever shall offend one 
of these little ones which believe in me, 
it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck and that he 
were drowned in the depth of the sea.” 

The Christian Church of today has an 
enormous task in seeking to overcome 
the tradition which. treats the children 
as a negligible quantity. The serious 
discussions and canon construction of 
our councils do not reveal a very deep 
concern for the child life of the Church. 

Some leaders of ecclesiastical life do 
lip-service to the importance of the child. 
They theorize on “Holding the chil- 
dren.” They graciously concede that 
“the Sunday School contains the Church 
of tomorrow,” but they fail to enter the 
Sunday School; they avoid contact with 
the problems of religious nurture and 
teacher training, and they give little co- 
operation to the general or diocesan 
movements that struggle for the im- 
provement of the situation. 

The day has come when the Church 
must face issues clearly. All about us 
are. establishments under scientific and 
benevolent auspices for the development 
of child life. Children’s mental traits, 
physical capacity and health, their 
amusements and occupations, their care 
and their training, are all receiving ex- 
pett attention. Schools are spending 
money for every new idea that seems 
to hold a possibility for advance. The 
State is enacting laws for the protec- 
tion of children in homes, in schools and 
in shops. For the Church to avoid a 
serious consideration of child life is not 
merely to neglect, it is to offend. 

It is an offence to treat as negligible 
legislation that concerns the educational 
life of the Church. It is an offence for 
the vestry to be unconcerned over the 
life of the Sunday School. It is an of- 
fence for parishioners to forget that the 
parish is a family, eating at a common 
board and dependent on the children for 
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continued life and Christian develop- 
ment. It is an offence to permit candi- 
dates for Holy Orders‘to be admitted 
into the pastoral office with little or no 
knowledge of the problems enshrined in 
the developing life of a little child, 

The day must come when theological 
education will be directed with a new 
objective. When that day arrives the 
ability to teach the Christian religion 
will rank as high as the study of its con- 
tent. Then we shall have endowed 
chairs for the education of Christian 
educators; the General Board of Reli- 
gious Education and the diocesan boards 
will have adequate support, and the 
Church will set the child in its midst 
and see in him new visions of the king- 
dom of heaven. 

Once more let it be said: The Church 
must face issues clearly. She must heed 
not only the call of the child but also 
her need for the child. No longer can 
the Church be defined as a school for 
developing character, or a hospital, or 
a city of refuge. The Church is the 
garden of the Lord, from which the 
world draws its life. The work of pri- 
mary importance in the Lord’s garden 
is the Lord’s nursery. 


But the Church’s obligation to the 
child is not completely stated when we 
have told what she owes the child. 
Closely akin is the growing conviction 
that the Church needs the child in order 
that her own inner life may be saved. 

Rauschenbusch, in “Christianity and 
the Social Crisis,” has this very illum- 
inating paragraph: 

“A man was walking through the 
streets of the city, pondering the prob- 
lems of wealth and material well-being. 
He saw a child sitting on the curb-stone 
crying. He saw a young mother with 
her child, and an old man with his 
grandchild. But it never occurred to 
him that little children are the founda- 
tion of society, a chief motive power in 
economic effort, the most influential 
teachers, the source of the finest pleas- 
ures, the embodiment of form, color and 
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grace. The man had never had a ae 
and his eyes were not open. 

Jesus knew human nature when he re- 
iterated, ‘He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear’ ss 

The Church has not really seen the 
child. Theoretically she has proclaimed 
the importance and value of children, but 
that importance and value are conceded 
because children will grow up. That 
was not the mind of the Master when 
He blessed little children. “Of such,” 
he said, “is the kingdom of God.” He 
did not mean that the kingdom belongs 
to those who are Jike little children. His 
statement was that the kingdom belongs 
to little children. Greatly blessed is 
the parish that is filled with little chil- 
dren, because it has the kingdom in its 
very midst. 

In a recent drama called “The Lion’s 
Whelp,” there is a dialogue between an 
old man and a youth. Says the old 
man: “The next century will be the 
century of the child, just as this cen- 
tury has been that of the woman. When 
the child gets his rights, morality will 
be perfected. Then every man will un- 
derstand that he is bound to the life 
which he has produced with other bonds 
than those imposed by society and law.” 

We might let the thought lead us fur- 
ther, and say: As this century has been 
one of brotherhood, the next will be one 
of parenthood. We cannot glorify too 
much the spirit of brotherhood, but in 
the last analysis it does not attain the 
height of human expression, nor does 
it reveal the highest ideal which the 
Master gave His life to show. It is in 
parenthood that we face the vision of 
the deepest, widest and highest experi- 
ences of life; there, and there alone, do 
we receive the power that yields the 
truest joys, and the only results that are 
eternally worth while. 

Christianity stands for the spirit of 
parenthood toward the world’s life. This 
is the only adequate basis for the mis-~ 
sionary enterprise. A physical experi- 
ence of parenthood is as unnecessary for 


a spiritual appreciation of world-parent- 
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hood as a blood-brother is unnecessary 
for the best appreciation of brotherhood. 
Through Christ we are lifted into a new 
realm, but the complex life of society 
waits for the spirit of parenthood to 
dominate it. Parenthood is made by a 
child; the spirit of world parenthood is 
made by the recognition of the world’s 
children. If the Church is to save her- 
self and save the world she must impress 
the world with the fact that she is a stu- 
dent and instructor in the life of parent- 
hood. Which means that she must live 
with the child. 

This is a hard thing to ask. Today 
it takes courage to be childlike. The 
courage and joy of the ancient tourna- 
ment is gone, the courage and joy of 
social conflict is here, and beyond, to be 
attained, is the courage and joy of be- 
ing a child—in the Father’s family. 

The Church is not playing with her 
children, neither is she praying with 
them. The nursery in the brown-stone 
front is a long distance from the glass- 
doored office downtown, and the public 
school is far from the shop; so also is 
the parish pew separated far from the 
Sunday School in the parish house. 
Theoretically the 9.30 a. m. Sunday 


School goes to church at 10.45, but 
practically it does not. If it did, in 
many cases it would inconvenience the 
congregation and embarrass the 
preacher. 

The greatest call for sacrifice in this 
great and wonderful world is the call 
of the children who are waiting to be 
played with and prayed with. Will the 
Church hear the call? 

She will. Not by a great movement 
in organization; not as the result of a 
propaganda of child study. A parent in 
some home, a rector in some parish, a 
professor in some seminary, a vestry- 
man, a Sunday School teacher, in an 
ever-increasing host will find the joy 
that comes from a life devoted to the 
child, and in these sacrifices they will 
find their parenthood. 

Nor is that all. In the Church’s abil- 
ity to sacrifice, lies her strength. Find- 
ing the fullness of her life in the parent- 
hood of her children, she will begin to 
see what it means to so love the world 
that she must try to save the world. 
True Christian parenthood is never sat- 
isfied until it finds fulfillment in pro- 
viding world-fathers for the world’s 
children. 


THE PRESIDING BISHOP’S LETTER TO THE 


SUNDAY 


ACH year the editors of the Ameri- 
can Church Sunday School Mag- 
azine have requested the Presiding 
Bishop to write his cheering message to 
the children of the Church as a stimulus 
to the gathering of their Easter Offering. 
Our canons declare that the whole 
Church is the Missionary Society, and 
the Presiding Bishop is therefore the 
Commander-in-Chief of the missionary 
forces. As such he issues his proclama- 
tion, to which we are glad to give the 
widest possible publicity. These “Gen- 
eral Orders” have been reproduced in 
fac-simile, through the courtesy of the 
magazine above mentioned, and appear 
on the following page. 
We would echo in the strongest way 


SCHOOLS 


his hope that the belief that the children 
of the Church, encouraged by their splen- 
did success and notable advance last year, 
will take at least another large step to- 
ward that impressive string of figures: 


$200,000.00, 


which the General of the Army has in- 
dicated as a goal to be striven for. 

We are convinced that the possibilities 
of a fine response from the Sunday 
Schools to the missionary appeal have by 
no means been exhausted. It is beyond 
question possible for them to accomplish 
what Bishop Tuttle suggests in his in- 
spiring letter—and to accomplish it with 
good results to themselves as well as to 
the missionary work of the Church. 
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THE LITTLE CHURCH WHERE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL OFFERING ORIGINATED 


THE CHILDREN’S GIFT FOR THE CHURCH’S 
MISSION 


HERE is an old Scotch proverb 
that “Many a mickle makes a 
muckle.” Nowhere is this more effec- 
tively demonstrated than in the Lenten 
Offering given each year by the Sun- 
day Schools of the Church. 

This movement was begun thirty-five 
years ago in the diocese of Pennsylvania, 
and almost at once it spread through- 
out the Church. Year by year the 
volume of gifts has grown, until for 
the whole period they have reached the 
amazing sum of $2,618,290.86. The 
gifts which produced this result have 
come from all quarters of the earth 
and from all manner of children. The 
poor and rich have shared in it. Young- 
sters in Alaska have shovelled snow, 
and others in Southern California have 
raised flowers to earn their money for 
this purpose. The negro boys and girls 
of Africa, the peons of Mexico, the Igor- 
otes of the Philippines, and the brown 
and yellow children of Japan and China 
have gathered the odd coins of their 
several countries in common with the 
children of the mountains and the prai- 
ries, the small towns and great cities 
of the United States. 

The “Children’s Offering” represents 
also the energy, devotion and self-sacri- 
fice of many an adult. The teachers who 
inspire and lead their pupils, the Bible 
classes and the Sunday School officers, 
have a very large share in the result. 


Yet all these labor and give the more 
gladly because they are helping to 
strengthen an enterprise of the children 
of the Church. 

The offering is unique. No other Mis- 
sion Board receives just this sort of help 
from the Sunday Schools of its con- 
stituency. Our Lenten Offering is in 
addition to the regular missionary giv- 
ing. Many Sunday Schools have mis- 
sionary offerings throughout the year, 
and an increasing number use the duplex 
envelopes. - Yet these work no _ less 
eagerly to fill their mite-boxes during 
Lent. No other Christian body has 
such giving on the part of its children. 
Last year even a Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary organ, none too ready to praise 
the efforts of others, commented admir- 
ingly upon the achievement of our chil- 
dren. 

This Offering is significant. It shows 
what may be accomplished by educated 
effort and organized interest. In the 
six weeks of Lent the children gathered 
last year $167,000; had the general con- 
gregations done equally well for the 
fifty-two weeks of the year the result 
would have been a million and a half of 
dollars. 

A movement which can accomplish 
such results deserves more than a pass- 
ing mention. We want to know some- 
thing of its origin, its latest results, and 
of what such a gift may accomplish, 
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L—THE BIRTH OF THE 


John’s Church, Lower Merion, 
Pennsylvania, is situated six miles from 
the centre of Philadelphia. In 1877 it 
was a quiet little country parish, report- 
ing forty-one communicants, and having 
about two hundred in its Sunday School. 
The Superintendent of the school, Mr. 
John Marston, Jr., was at the same time 
a man of vision and a man of action. 
He proposed to his school that they see 
how much they could gather during 
Lent as a missionary offering. Most of 
the parishioners smiled at the project; 
some frowned. The parish was in debt 
about $5,000, but this did not deter Mr. 
Marston. With a wisdom born of a 
power for real leadership, he encouraged 
the children to do their best. When 
Easter came their offering amounted 
to $200, and thus began the movement 
which was to sweep over the Church. 

Encouraged by the success of the 
effort Mr. Marston sought to widen its 
scope by inducing others to adopt his 
plan. In this effort he was ably assisted 
by prominent laymen and Sunday School 


SUNDAY SCHOOL OFFERING 


workers, who together brought about 
the adoption of his plan by the Schools 
of the Diocese, resulting in a gift of 
$7,000 for Missions in 1878. Mr. 
George C. Thomas, late Treasurer of 
the Board of Missions, was actively in- 
terested. -The writer has often heard 
the story told of the first conference be- 
tween Mr. Marston and Mr. Thomas on 
this subject of mutual interest. Their 
business offices were not far apart and 
often they enjoyed their luncheon to- 
gether. On this particular occasion 
each had a fifteen cent bowl of oyster 
soup, and over this meagre meal plans 
were laid and methods agreed upon 
which resulted in the magnificent pro- 
portions the Lenten Offering has reached 
to-day. 

Twenty-five years passed with in- 
creasing interest, with larger and still 
larger offerings, when the officers of 
the Sunday School Association thought 
it would be well to recognize the great- 
ness of the work, and erect a tablet to 
mark the place of its beginning. This 
was unveiled at a special service held 
on June 8, 1903, by John Marston 3d, a 
grandson of the originator of the Lenten 
Offering. 

The last ten years have witnessed 
larger increases than ever before and 
it may not be too much to expect that 
the little $200 of the first year will have 
grown to the magnificent sum of $200,- 
000 in a single year before it reaches 
its fortieth birthday. 


On the last day of January, 1910, a 
quick summons came to John Marston, 
the servant of God, and he was taken 
to receive his reward. Beside the 
larger tablet mentioned above, a small 
one has been placed bearing this inscrip- 
tion: 

The Originator of the 
LENTEN OFFERING, 
Mr, John Marston. 

Entered into rest January 3Ist, 1910. 


“Their works do follow them.’—Rev. 
RIV, al 3s 
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St. John’s, Lower Merion, has become 
a suburban rather than a “country” par- 
ish, and in place of the wooden build- 
ings in which the Lenten Offering had 
its inception, there stands a noble group 
in enduring stone, beautiful for situa- 
tion, perfect in architecture, and free 
of all incumbrance. Some who worship 
in its courts see in the great privileges 


they enjoy the fulfilment of the Divine 
promise which came to God’s people of 
olden time. “Bring ye all the tithes into 
the storehouse, that there may be meat 
in Mine House, and prove Me now here- 
with, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will 
not open you the windows of heaven 
and pour you out a blessing, that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it.” 


II.—THE RECORD FOR 1912 


HE Sunday School offering for 

I912 reached its highest mark 
with a total of $167,250.36, given by 
ninety. dioceses and districts. 

Each year we have presented an anal- 
ysis of the offering, showing the per 
capita average gift of the Sunday 
Schools of the different dioceses and 
districts in the United States according 
to rank. 
the diocesan offering is divided by the 
number of teachers and officers in the 
Sunday Schools of the diocese as shown 
by the “Living Church’ Annual and 
Whittaker’s Churchman’s Almanac for 
1913.” The figure before the name of 
the diocese indicates its rank this year, 
the one following its rank last year. The 
list is an interesting one to study. 

North Dakota takes first place, as it 
has done for a number of years, with a 
per capita offering of $1.45 from each 
child in the district. When this is com- 
pared with the gifts of others it will be 
seen how great a thing has been done 
by the Sunday Schools of this mission- 
ary district. Pennsylvania, as usual, 
holds second place, and in the third ap- 
pears a new name—the Diocese of Mon- 
tana. While Montana Sunday Schools 
have given largely in previous years, the 
bishop has always maintained that their 
gifts should be counted on the appor- 
tionment; they could not, therefore, be 
reckoned in the special Children’s Offer- 
ing. The whole Church has now come 
to Bishop Brewer’s point of view in this 
matter. Honolulu which last year stood 
sixth, is now fourth, with a good show- 


In each case the sum total of’ 


ing. The record of the remaining may 
easily be discovered by comparison gf 
the figures before and after the names. 


1. North Dakota gave $1.45; 2. Penn- 
sylvania gave $0.83; 3. Montana gave 
$0.70; 4. Honolulu gave $0.63. 

Sixty to Fifty Cents. 

5. Missouri (4); 6. Pittsburgh (7); 
7. South Dakota (10). 

From Fifty to Forty-five Cents. 

8. Los Angeles (13); 9. Eastern Ore- 
gon (5); 10. Bethlehem (18) ; 11. West 
Dexas (26). 

From Forty-five to Forty Cents. 

12. Kansas (24); 13. North Texas 
(16); 14. Eastern Oklahoma (38); 15. 
Minnesota (17); 16. Western Michigan 
(57). 

From Forty to Thirty-five Cents. 

17. Western Massachusetts (19); 18. 
Ouiney (87); 19. Vermont (2F)% 20. 
New Hampshire (41); 21. Erie (14); 
22. Central New York (39); 23. Nevada 
(11); 24. Arizona (37); 25. Arkansas 
(40); 26. Kansas City (23); 27. Easton 
(20); 28. Dallas (9). 

From Thirty-five to Thirty Cents. 

29. New York (22); 30. Wyoming 
(62); 31. Kentucky (30); 32. Connec- 
ticut (34); 33. Olympia (58); 34. Sa- 
ini 27) 35. Alaska (35') 5230. South 
Carolnaea2). 37, Lexas. “(i2)ro736. 
Michigan City (77); 39. Alabama (52); 
4o. Georgia (31); 41. Duluth (55); 42. 
Milwaukee (51); 43. Indianapolis (42) ; 
44. Delaware (46); 45. Western Colo- 
rado (85). 
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From Thirty to Twenty-five Cents. 

46. West Virginia (36); 47. Rhode 
Island (61); 48. Harrisburg (54); 49. 
Maryland (44); 50. New Jersey (50); 
51. Washington (65); 52. Southern 
Ohio, (29): 53. Spokane’ (33)5 54: 
Michigan (64); 55. Massachusetts (56) ; 
56. Ohio (75); 57. Oregon (47); 58. 
North Carolina (69); 59. Lexington 
(25); 63. Kearney (45); 64. Newark 


From Twenty-five to Twenty Cents. 
65. Western. New York (59); 66. 
Colorado (76); 67. Atlanta (8); 68 


Southern Florida (74); 69. Mississippi 
(49); 70. Oklahoma (67); 71. Sacra- 
mento (3); 72. lowa (80); 73. Louisi- 
ana (82); 74. Springfield (68) ; 75. Chi- 
cago (70). 

Below Twenty Cents. 

76. Maine (63); 77. Utah (48); 78. 
Southern Virginia (79); 79. Nebraska 
(66); 80. Albany (43); 81. Tennessee 
(71); 82. Marquette; 83. Asheville 
(78); 84. Long Island (86); 85. Vir- 
ginia (81); 86. Fond du Lac (83); 87. 
California (84); 88. Porto Rico (88) ; 
89. Florida (60); 90. Idaho (53). 


III—WHAT SUCH AN OFFERING CAN DO 


One hundred and sixty-seven thou- 
sand dollars in a single year, and during 
thirty-five years a total of $2,618,290.86! 
This has been done by the Sunday 
Schools of the Church since John Mars- 
ton had his great thought in the little 
Sunday School at Lower Merion, and 
persuaded Mr. Thomas to help him work 
out a plan for the Church. 

Some comparisons will help to illus- 
trate: The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, the first 
missionary organization of the Mother 
Church of England, had been at work 
eighty-five years before the amount 
placed in its treasury reached the sum 
of $1,000,000. This included annual 
subscriptions, dividends and _ royal 
grants. The children of the Church, by 
means of tr. Lenten Offering, have put 
into the Treasury of the Board two and 
one-half times that sum in thirty-five 
years, 

The offering of last year is sufficient 
to pay the salary and traveling expenses 
of all the Missionary Bishops, both for- 
eign and domestic, of the eight depart- 
ment secretaries, working in different 
parts of this country, and of the presi- 
dent and all the secretaries on the staff 
at the Church Missions House. Or put- 
ting it another way it will support the 
entire work done by the general Church 
among Indians and Negroes in this 
country. As a matter of fact the money 


is not confined to either of these uses, 
but portions of it go everywhere 
throughout the world. The little kin- 
dergarten in Japan is nourished by it, 
the school where the eager children of 
Africa are taught Christian knowledge, 
and the orphanages and hospitals in the 
Philippines and in China. Mission work 
in snow-bound Alaska, and the varied 
interests in the wide fields of the mis- 
sionary bishops in this country receive 
of the children’s bounty. And herein 
lies the chief value of the offering. Not 
in the number of dollars which can be 
collected, nor in the number of bills 
which these dollars will liquidate, but in 
the fact that the children of the Church 
are being trained in Christian activity 
and their view of service widened to in- 
clude the whole world. From the very 
beginning this has been the highest pur- 
pose of its promoters. While its founder 
was not unmindful of the splendid re- 
sults measured in dollars and cents, he 
was even more impressed with its educa- 
tional value, and this should be the con- 
sistent attitude which the Church takes. 
The offering is stimulated, not for the 
purpose of exploiting the children of the 
Sunday Schools and securing additional 
missionary funds, but for the training 
of the Church’s children to understand 
the Church’s life and purpose. As such 
we may well give constant thanks for its 
increasing influence and effectiveness. 
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THE BOYS AS THEY WERE GIVEN TO US 
The shortest one is the little lad who crawled off the boat and then on agai 


SAVED FROM THE FAMINE 
By the Reverend John G. Magee 


NE of the saddest of the many sad 
things about any great famine is 

the suffering of the children. The re- 
cent famine in China was no exception 
to this. To see them with their little 
sickly faces and sometimes emaciated 
bodies, scrambling with haggard women 
after the individual grains of rice that 
slipped through the bags being handled 
by the relief workers, would melt the 
heart of the most hardened. How many 
children starved to death no one will 
ever know. Village officials were often 
eager to give away as many as twenty 
or thirty or more, while the parents 
would often beg you to take their boys 
since they could not feed them. Know- 
ing what a passion for male children the 
Chinese have, it is surely a pathetic sight 
to see a Chinese father knock his head 
on the ground before you beseeching 
you to take your pick of his sons. There 
were very few girls in sight, as they 
brought a price of from fifty cents to a 
dollar (gold). This will tell its own 
tale, for sin is pretty much the same 
everywhere,—only in nominally Chris- 
tian countries it is not so flagrant. A 


great many were carried off by the sol- 
diers. 

Out of such conditions as this grew 
our little orphanage at Nanking. As 
we had no equipment at that time for 
housing them, we could only take in a 
handful. When I came down from the 
famine region for the last time I brought 
thirteen boys with me. Some of them I 
had picked up along a river as I was re- 
turning on a boat with some relief 
workers who had just closed their sta- 


Three of the same boys a few months later 
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tion. One night as we were passing a 
town a man hearing that we were tak- 
ing homeless orphans brought some to 
the river bank and we stopped for them. 
One little fellow I remember in partic- 
ular. His body was emaciated and he 
had to hold on the few filthy rags that 
served as his clothes, or they would 
have dropped off. All the spirit had 
been knocked out of him by the suffer- 
ing he had been through, and he stood 
there in the water trembling with fear 
of the strange foreigners who were 
promising him a home and food. He 
climbed on our boat and then crawled 
off again. It was something of a prop- 
osition for a child to go off, he knew not 
where, with white men on about five 
minutes’ notice, even if he was starving. 
Finally, just as we were leaving, as- 
sured by the boys we already had on 
board that he would be well treated and 
fed, he crawled on again. I wish you 
could see him now. In a picture taken 
some months after their arrival in Nan- 
king he is the fattest and jolliest of the 
lot. It would be almost impossible to 
recognize him as the same boy. 

After the children were collected 
there was first of all the much-needed 
scrubbing, cutting of hair and change 
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of clothes at the Presbyterian hospital 
at Hwai Yuan. Then came the trip to 
Nanking, including a ten-mile ride on 
the Presbyterian motor boat to the rail- 
road, and the one hundred miles by rail 
to Nanking. Needless to say this trip 
was full of wonders to these country 
lads. On the cars, when we doled out a 
slim lunch consisting of a boiled egg 
and a bun for each boy (we succeeded 
in buying these from a vendor at one of 
the stations passed) one of the boys 
who was a little older than most of 
them politely offered part of his share 
to the people who happened to be sitting 
on the same seat with him; and this in 
spite of the fact that he had been go- 
ing hungry for weeks or months, only 
having had sufficient food for a few 
days. How many American boys would 
have done such a thing under similar 
circumstances ? 

After entering the city wall at Nan- 
king we drove the seven miles to our 
rented Chinese house which was, to 
serve as their home for the time being. 
One of the drivers told the boys that 
we were going to dig out their eyes and 
cut out their stomachs! This awesome 
news, coupled with a little homesickness, 
was probably the cause of two of them 
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running away the very next day. We 
had to send four or five of them to the 
Methodist hospital to be treated, and 
two of the older boys who were allowed 
to go along ran away. But their places 
have been filled by three others. 

At first the children ate ravenously, 
and were soon rolling in fat. They pre- 
sented an odd appearance, as we had to 
fit them out in odds and ends of clothes, 
with the result that some of these were 
too large and some too small. One little 
fellow was much concerned, as he com- 
plained that his clothes were so tight 
that he could not eat a full meal! 

After a few weeks, with Bishop 
Graves’ consent, we entered into a 
union orphanage with the Presbyterians 
in Nanking, who already had lard for 
an orphanage with buildings in process 
of construction provided by money from 
the Christian Herald, of New York. 
We were very glad indeed to accept 
their invitation, because in Nanking all 
the missions have been co-operating 
splendidly in educational work, and be- 
sides this plan gave us a fine place for 
the children. 

Our plan is to teach each boy a trade 
as well as to give primary instruction, 
following the method of the trade school 
at Ichang. All are taught gardening as 


well as a trade. At first we shall teach 
carpentry, tailoring and possibly shoe- 
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making and _ brass-work, Experience 
will show us what is best. We want to 
send each boy out into the world able to 
support himself. 

This is only one little undertaking 
among the countless things that are be- 
ing done to redeem this great nation at 
this crucial time. Compared to the need 
it is nothing. When the Cantonese 
troops came down from the famine re- 
gion they brought six hundred children 
with them, but the government would 
not permit them to keep them, since they 
feared they might be used for evil pur- 
poses. Such a number might have been 
gathered in a comparatively small num- 
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Reforming a Reformatory in Cuba 


ber of villages. But it is a satisfaction 
to have done something, however small, 
to answer “the bitter cry of the chil- 
dren.” ; 

To hear these little chaps happily 
shouting out their lessons, or romping - 
in their present spacious compound, and 
to know that they are daily learning to 
love and know their Saviour, gives one 
no little pleasure. Some of them at 
least might have swelled the number of 
little lives crushed out by the cruel jaws 
of famine. Now, let us hope, they may 
each contribute something to the up- 
building of the Kingdom of God in 
China. 


ROMPING IN THE COMPOUND OF THE ORPHANAGE 


REFORMING A REFORMATORY IN CUBA 
A GOOD USEF BOR A CHURCH PAPER 
By the Reverend C. B. Colmore 


HE Rey. Francisco Diaz, through 

the medium of our district 

paper, The Church in Cuba, of which 
he is editor, has been instrumental in 
bringing before the people of Cuba a 
true statement of the conditions existing 
at the national correctional school, sit- 


uated at Guanajay, a few miles from 
Havana, which has resulted in great 
benefit to the unhappy inmates of that 
institution. 

The president for Cuba of the “Band 
of Mercy” first called Mr. Diaz’s atten- 
tion to the facts and took him out to 
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the school on a visit of investigation in 
September. They found everything in 
a most deplorable condition. Although 
some $20,000 has been appropriated an- 
nually for the institution, which cares 
for upwards of 200 boys, it was evident 
that very little had been expended in 
their behalf. 

Photographs were taken showing the 
sad plight of the boys, and upon his 
returae) toe Ela 
vana, Mr. Diaz 
immediately pub- 
lished a_ supple- 
ment to the 
church _ paper 
which was dis- 
tributed _ broad- 
cast through Ha- 
vana and the rest 
of the country. 
In the article the 
conditions were 
described in what 
was called the 
“antechamber to 
the penitentiary.” 
Hundreds of 
children shut up 
in the most hor-’ 
Teil pceemialdasientyy:, 
whose clothes 
hardly served to 
cover their 
nakedness; torn, 
dirty and no op- 
portunity to 
change them, as 


no others than 

those on their backs. The beds had no 
mattresses or other covering over the 
wire springs. Boys were all mixed to- 
gether, “young and old, bad and worse,” 
with no attempt to separate and train 
them for citizenship in the nation. 

The publicity of these facts soon be- 
came the subject of conversation on all 
sides, and numberless appeals came from 
all parts of the island for copies of the 
paper, and requests for information with 
regard to the Church by which such 


MR. DIAZ AND THREE OF THE REFORMATORY 
they possessed BOYS 


charitable work was being done. Not 
all the comment, however, was favor- 
able, for Mr. Diaz received some anony- 
mous letters stating that “your life will 
continue just so long as you desist from 
publishing in your little paper, The 
Church in Cuba, anything concerning 
the correctional school at Guanajay.” 
Mr. Diaz of course took no notice of 
this, publishing a second supplement, 
and giving due 
MMO EES Ow Wore 
progress made in 
the matter in the 
regular editions 
of the paper. 

LE hernia tter 
was taken up by 
the political party 
opposed to the 
Government, and 
no small use was 
aM On he IS 
campaign ma- 
terial. Our edi- 
tor placed the 
matter before all 
the prominent 
men in the Con- 
junctionist party 
and obtained 
their promises to 
better the condi- 
tions if elected in 
November. 
Through his ef- 
a4 forts the power 
> ai of public opinion 
was brought to 
bear upon the 
present authorities, the superintendent of 
the school was displaced and an honor- 
able man appointed to fill the vacancy. 
The buildings were at once ordered re- 
paired and painted throughout, wagon 
loads of clothes made for the boys and 
sent out, and all conditions vastly im- 
proved. 

Rev. Mr. Diaz has shown these boys 
that at least someone cares for their 
bodies, and he has told them that Jesus 
Christ cares greatly for their souls. 
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A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM 
By Margaret Jefferys Hobart 


HERE is a Japanese proverb that 
tuns “The heart of a child of 
three remains until sixty.”” When we 
set forth upon the great Conquest we 
should be mindful of this truth and try 
to win first that strategic point—the 
heart of the child. 

The value of the kindergarten as a 
missionary agency is only beginning to 
be realized, but where it .has been used 
its importance is thoroughly appre- 
ciated. Perhaps the greatest difficulty 
the foreign missionary has to encounter 
is the non-Christian point of view which 
makes it so hard to find a point of con- 
tact and to make an appeal. The Chris- 
tianizing of the country can follow only 
upon the creation of Christian homes. 
But meanwhile there is the lack of a 
Christian atmosphere in which the lit- 
tle ones may grow to learn by example 
and experience in the lives of those 
around them what the love of the Lord 
means. This lack the mission kinder- 
garten is able in some measure to sup- 
ply. Though the kindergarten tot can- 
not make definitions, he unconsciously 
takes knowledge of his teachers that 
they have been with Jesus. He may 
grow up unbaptized, yet he can never in 
after-life entertain the unfriendly atti- 
tude toward Christianity which is com- 
mon to his prejudiced fellows. 

Not only is it the child that is thus 
influenced; the kindergarten is an open 
door into the native home. To the 
overburdened mother the kindergarten, 
with care and contentment assured her 
child for at least part of the day, is a 
tremendous boon. Even those parents 
who would hesitate to send their older 
children to a school where the “West- 
ern religion”. is taught, are willing to 
send their babies to the kindergarten, be- 
cause in their estimation the little ones 
are too young to be hurt by foreign 
teaching. They forget their own prov- 
erbs; and we do not remind them. So 
the children are sent in such numbers 
that most of the kindergartens are over- 
crowded. Then naturally it is only 


polite that the teacher should call to tell 
each fond mother how well her darling 
is progressing in his baby studies, and 
what mother can resist the friendly ad- 
vances of those who are good ‘to her 
children? Thus the ice is broken, and 
the kindergartner becomes a welcome 
visitor in the home of each of her little 
charges. The mothers are invited to at- 
tend the Mothers’ Meeting, and in one 
or two enterprising kindergartens the 
fathers also are gathered into a Fathers’ 
Meeting. The little alumni of the kin- 
dergartens are organized into alumni as- 
sociations so that the teachers retain 
some hold upon the children even after 
they have left the shelter of the kinder- 
garten. 

Although kindergarten work is car- 
ried on in several of our missions, it is 
in the Japan Mission that its efficiency 
is best demonstrated. The first opened 
was that planned by Mrs. Madeley and 
begun by Miss Bessie Mead for the 
Children of the March Wind, as the lit- 
tle ones of the northern coast town of 
Akita are called. Mrs. Madeley, im- 
mediately upon her arrival in Akita in 
1902, determined that there should be a 
kindergarten for the children under her 
charge. But it was 1905 before Miss 
Mead was appointed and the little ones 
could be gathered each day in the kin- 
dergarten which was started in her own 
house. All was going splendidly until 
one night the house was burned to the 
ground and the kindergarten left with- 
out a home. When the babies arrived 
next day and found only the charred 
remains of their little paradise, they 
wept lustily and would not be comforted 
until the catechist, saying, “It is better 
under the shadow of the cross,” offered 
to open to the children his tiny house 
next to the Church. So the kinder- 
garten was held there until 1908, when 
the new building, erected by the Little 
Helpers in memory of one of their num- 
ber, Gaylord Hart Mitchell. was com- 
pleted. 

Meanwhile the Madeleys had moved 
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to Wakamatsu. The first thing Mrs. 
Madeley did was to open the Sei Ai 
Yochien, or Holy Love Kindergarten. 
The same year Hatsuse San, an earnest 
Christian woman, started one at Yumo- 
to. Hatsuse San has never had any 
special training, but every summer she 
goes to a summer school in Tokyo and 
returns with new ideas which she and 
her assistant put into practice with such 
effect that the kindergarten is improving 
year by year. 

The following year, 1907, saw the first 
Tokyo kindergarten, the Shin Ai Kin- 
dergarten, or the Kindergarten of the 
Love of God, which Mr. Peter Kune- 
kichi Goto opened in one of the worst 
slums of Shitaya, a suburb of Tokyo. 

The moral depravity of this district is 
shown by the very games the children 
play, “The Pawn-Broker,” “The Burg- 
lar,” and the like, while they swarm in 
the wretched alleys and learn every sort 
of vice from their earliest infancy. Mr. 
Goto felt that he could best reach the 
community through the little ones, and 
he wstarted: his -creche in (thier best 
quarters then available. So potent an 
influence for good has it become, that 
in i910 the Ministering Children’s 
League in Tokyo and other friends sub- 
scribed enough money to enable him to 
build a new and commodious building 
and to secure a yard as playground for 
his pupils. The organ was bought with 
money secured by the sale of a valuable 
ring which a young Japanese lady took 
from her finger and gave Mr. Goto on 
hearing him tell some especially pathetic 
story about life in this Shitaya slum. 
This same year in Kawagoe Deaconess 
Ranson and Miss Heywood organized 
the Hatsukari or Wild Goose Kinder- 
garten, called after the old name of the 
town. Miss Upton is now in charge of 
the Kawagoe kindergarten, and under 


her direction an offshoot has been 
opened in the neighboring town of 
Urawa. Meanwhile Miss Bristowe was 


busy in Aomori, Hachinohe and Morio- 
ka, starting kindergartens. Although 
she has not had the advantage of trained 
teachers, the three kindergartens under 


her supervision have been centers of 
good, and useful evangelizing agencies 
in the district. 

In 1909 Miss Fyock started her model 
kindergarten in Sendai in connection 
with the Training School for Mission 
Women. She hopes in course of a year 
or two to open a normal school for kin- 
dergartners, for which the buildings 
have already been erected. The next 
year a kindergarten was started in Ku- 
magaya by Mr. Kitazawa, the resident 
catechist, thus making eleven kindergar- 
tens in the district of North Tokyo 
alone. 

During the last year, 1912, three more 
kindergartens have been started, a sec- 
ond one at Sendai under Miss Fyock’s 
direction, one at Yamagata where Miss 
Mead has lately been transferred, and 
one in Okubo, a suburb of Tokyo, by 
Miss Bessie McKim. 


The kindergarten work in the district 
of Kyoto was begun in Igto, the year 
that Miss Mabel Bacon was appointed 
as pioneer kindergartner for the Sei 
Ko Kwai in Kyoto. The first year she 
opened a kindergarten in St. John’s, 
Bishop Williams’s old parish, and the 
next year one in St. Mary’s. She is 
planning further development of kinder- 
garten work in the southern jurisdic- 
tion. ; 

The Japanese word for kindergarten 
is Yochicn, and a recent regulation re- 
quires that all institutions bearing that 
name hold a Government license. The 
advantages accruing from the posses- 
sion of such a license are, however, off- 
set by the restriction which forbids re- 
ligious instruction, even outside the pro- 
scribed curriculum. Many Christian 
kindergartens hold the license and pro- 
vide religious instruction in kindergar- 
ten Sunday Schools. Christian stories 
may be told during the week in the 
story hour, and the examples of the 
teachers together with the Christian at- 
mosphere of the kindergarten are be- 
yond the regulation of even Depart- 
ments of Education. Some of the kin- 
dergartens, however, do not hold the 
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Government license but call their school 
by a name other than Yochien and pay 
the penalty for their freedom. 

A day in a Japanese kindergarten of 
the American Church Mission is not 
unlike a day in the kindergartens with 
which we are familiar. Long before the 
opening bell has sounded, the eager lit- 
tle ones are assembled. If the kinder- 
garten is furnished in the native style, 
they have left their sandals at the door 
and are pattering about in soft tabis. 
They have already greeted their teach- 
ers with their polite “Sensei, ohaya su- 
zaimasu,” “Honorable early it is, teach- 
er,’ and are ready for the opening pray- 
ers; for in most of the kindergartens the 
day begins with the Lord’s Prayer, and 
a morning prayer said in unison, and 
then perhaps a hymn. 

If it is early in the term and there 
are many new pupils, the most impor- 
tant lesson to be learned is that of sit- 
ting in foreign fashion on the kinder- 
garten chairs with little hands folded 
decorously. For the Japanese babies, 
until they come to kindergarten, have 
never sat on anything but the floor, and 
it takes many days of patient effort be- 
fore they learn to sit securely. Many 
and many a time during the first few 
days must the teacher stop to pick up 
some little tot who has returned in sud- 
den and surprised manner to his native 
seat, the floor. 

In the middle of the session recess is 
given for o bento, honorable lunch, 
which the children bring with them, cu- 
rious concoctions of rice and fish, with 
sometimes a cake, save in those kinder- 
gartens where sweets are forbidden. 

Before luncheon they repeat together 
their grace, and many mothers have told 


the kindergartners that this habit ac- 
quired in the kindergarten is brought 
home, and that the children not only 
teach their younger brothers and sisters, 
but insist upon having their parents re- 
turn ‘thanks for God’s bounty before 
partaking of their meal. 

During the story hour the little ones 
listen eagerly to tales from their own 
folklore or to nature stories; often there 
is a beautiful Bible story or an episode 
from the life of a great Christian hero. 
The children always enter heartily into 
the games. Miss Bacon tells us that her 
children love above everything else the 
games which dramatize the deeds of 
great heroes, and thus give opportunity 
for the expression of patriotism. Their 
deft brown hands are apt with their 
handwork, and their keen minds — for 
the Japanese children, particularly of 
the poorer classes, spend so much of 
their time in pubtic that they are seldom 
shy or reserved—are so quick to catch 
an idea that it is a joy to teach them. 

And the lessons learned in kindergar- 
ten are carried home. Stories drift back 
to the workers of how one mite re- 
proved his father who was loyally ex- 
tolling the emperor as the consumma- 
tion of everything good,. by asking, 
“And how about God?” and of another 
who comforted her troubled mother by 
saying, “Why don’t you tell it all to the 
Lord Jesus—I do.” In one mission sta- 
tion after another we hear how the kin- 
dergarten babies in the fulness of their 
own enthusiasm have persuaded their 
parents to attend the preaching services 
and have brought their brothers and sis- 
ters to the Sunday School. And we re- 
member that a great prophet said, “A 
little child shall lead them.” 
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A HINDU FUNERAL IN THE CANAL ZONE 
By the Reverend Harvey P. Walter 


HE world thas come to the Re- 
publica de Panama to help to 
dig the canal. Forty-four different lan- 
guages are spoken along it. Among 
these people are Hindus from India. 
They are said to be most excellent work- 
ers, sober, industrious and reliable. They 
have brought with them their strange 
customs and religion. 

One of these strange customs is their 
method of disposing of their dead. They 
do not bury, but burn. I went to Bal- 
boa to see the “last rites” given to one 
of their number who had died. The 
pyre was built on the dumps of East 
Balboa, just where the breakwater is be- 
ing built out to Naos Island, seven miles 
away. 

When I came to the place the pyre 
was in the shape of an oblong frustum 
of a pyramid about three feet high. The 
top was level, on which the coffin was 
placed. Then the men piled the 
prepared wood all around the coffin, 


completely hiding it from view. The 
pyre then looked like an _ oblong 
tent. The priest made a short address 


to his comrades in his native tongue. 
This was followed by a prayer. Now 
the dramatic moment had arrived. The 
dead man’s brother was led some dis- 
tance away, around a bend in the road, 
so that he could not see the burning. 
At a word from the priest every man— 
there were about thirty of them—pulled 
from his pocket a bottle of kerosene and 
poured it on the wood. About six men 
took short pieces of wood and poured 
oil upon them. At another word from 
the priest they lit these sticks and thrust 
them at different places into the oil- 
soaked pyre. In a very few moments 
the whole thing was enveloped in fu- 
rious flames, and the body was burning. 

The men sat about the pyre watching 
the flames devour the body of their for- 
mer comrade. As they sat there in 
silence one could hear the cries of the 


dead man’s brother above the crackling 
of the flames. I went to the priest and 
asked in Spanish whether he spoke that 
language. He shook his head, but said: 
“Me speak English.” I told him that 
was my language, and I would like to 
ask him some questions. He replied 
that he would be glad to “speak with 
mex 

“Of what religion are you and your 
people?” 

“We are all members of the Sikh re- 
ligion.” 

“Why do you burn instead of bury 
your bodies?” 

“That is one of the rules of our re- 
ligion. Everyone above three months old 
must be burned; under three months 
they may be buried.” 

“Would you tell me something about 
your religion?” 

Here occurred a dramatic interrup- 
tion, The dead man’s brother got away 
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from his friends and came running down 
the road at top speed, right toward the 
fire. It looked as though he would run 
right into it. Indeed, he was within a 
few feet of the pyre before he was 
stopped by several of his friends, and 
literally dragged to a safe distance, 
where a few men sat on him. I wanted 
to ask whether he actually would have 
run into the fire if he had not been 
stopped, but forgot to do so. I do not 
see how he could have stopped him- 
self at the speed with which he was 
coming. 

I repeated my question about religion 
and the priest told me there are “five 
principles” of his faith: 

1. They are monotheists. “We be- 
lieve in one great invisible Spirit to 
which we pray and which we worship.” 
He said their sect was founded at least 
in the fourteenth century. It was sur- 
prising to me to learn that for so many 
years there were worshippers of the one 
true God in India among the Hindus. 
What is this but another confirmation 
of St. Paul’s statement to the Lycao- 
nians that God “left not Himself with- 
out witnesses” in al Ithe world? (Acts 
TAsr7).. 

2. They have a five-fold baptism. 
Five is their sacred number, as three 
may be said to be the sacred number 
among Christians. This baptism makes 
them full members of. their sect and 
entails upon the baptised the observance 
of the tenets of their religion. 


3. No one is allowed to cut his hair 
or shave his face. The hair is plaited 
and wound about the head somewhat as 
our mothers used to do. It is kept in 
place by a turban which every man 
wears instead of a hat. These turbans 
are of all colors, which I at first thought 
might represent caste, but the priest said 
it was simply a matter of taste. The 
Sikh’s religion permits no caste. It is 
founded upon the idea of human broth- 


erhood. 
4. Every member 


armed. 


must always be 


in the Canal Zone 


5. Every member must wholly abstain 
from any and all intoxicating drinks. 
This “principle” of their religion is no 
doubt cne of the reasons why these men 
are so tall and straight, so strong and 
steady, so healthy and peaceable. 

The fourth tenet of their religion puz- 
zled me. I said it seems very strange 
to me that a religion founded upon hu- 
man brotherhood should require all its 
members to go about armed. “Will you 
tell me why you have this ‘principle?’ ” 

Then in his quaint English he told 
me this story. “Man’ years ago Moham- 
med, he come to my country. Moham- 
med he say, ‘You take my religion. My 
people say, ‘We no want your religion.’ 
Mohammed, he say, ‘You take my re- 
ligion or I fight you. My people say, 
‘You may kill us, but we no take your 
religion.” Then Mohammed, he kill 
man’ my people. At last my people see 
Mohammed kill all our people if we no 
fight him. Then we fight Mohammed. 
But Mohammed no able to conquer us 
and my people no able to conquer Mo- 
hammed. But my people kill so man’ 
Mohammed people that Mohammed, he 
say, ‘I no fight you more, you no fight 
me more, you keep your religion, I keep 
my religion, Let us have rest.’ So we 
fight Mohammed to standstill. But Mo- 
hammed, he no honest. When he finds 
one of my people alone he kill him. 
My priests then say, ‘All men Sikh’s re- 
ligion must be armed and fight Moham- 
med if Mohammed fight him,’ ” 

He told me that the man who led the 
people in this fight was named Singh. 
He is held in great reverence ever since, 
and every man of the Sikhs religion 
takes Singh for his surname. The clerk 
who took their names when they first 
came to the Zone, and found every first 
one of them was John, Henry, James or 
Paul Singh, thought this man Singh had 
the largest number of sons of any man 
in the world. In this way they forever 
honor General Singh. 


By this time the fire had died down to 
hot ashes and living embers. As the fire 
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died away the dead man’s brother 
seemed to grieve more and more. How 
we all pitied him! How these two 
brothers must have loved each other 
during life! 

But now the Hindus began to move 
about. They brought various articles 
of food, prominent among which were 
two dressed kids. What are they going 
to do with all this raw meat? Are they 
going to have a barbecue? Yes, that is 
it. The fire which had been lighted a 
short time ago to consume the body of 
one of their men is also to furnish the 


heat for the funeral feast! Something 
was lacking, however. Where was the 
grief-stricken mourner? He was no 
longer prominent on account of his cries 
and tears. He was assisting in the 
preparation of the feast. He helped in 
every way, not in solemn silence nor in 
unseemly laughter, but in a perfectly 
natural way. And no one seemed to 
have a _ heartier appetite than this 
brother. How he could eat food roasted 
in his brother’s ashes was beyond me. 
I guess one must be brought up a Hindu 
to make that possible, 


THREE OF CHINA’S LITTLE ONES 
By Elizabeth P. Barber 


WAS just turning away from the 
I woman’s meeting on a cold, dreary 
afternoon, thinking that woman’s life in 
China was not out of harmony with the 
street scene that lay before me—one of 
dirt and dreariness—when my thoughts 
were suddenly arrested by a sedan chair 
stopping in front of me and a foreign 
voice calling: “I am looking for you.” 

I found the occupant of the chair was 
a lady from the China Inland 
Mission who came to ask if we 
could take a little girl who had 
been brought to her by a taitai 
(the wife of an official) with 
the following story: 

The taitai, having no children 
of her own, had bought the child 
for $20 ($10 gold) from a poor 
widow while on a visit to an 
adjoining province. Upon her 
return home her husband refused 
to allow her to keep the child, and 
angrily ordered her to get rid of 
it at once, also adding that if she 
felt obliged to buy a child, he did 
not understand her wasting the 
enormous sum of $20 on a girl! 

The woman was in despair, but 
while on this visit she had learned 
something of Christianity, so she 


turned to the missionaries, hoping they 
would help her. 

Pitiable as the outlook was for the 
child, it seemed impossible to take her, 
as we had no orphanage, and our girls’ 
school was already crowded. Besides a 
six-year-old child was too young for 
school. The only way open was to be- 
come personally responsible for her. So 
I went with Mr. Lee to see the wee lady 
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and her mother. The latter we found a 
young woman of very, pleasant address, 
and the former a chubby tot to whom 
one’s heart went out at once. What was 
to be done? It seemed the old, old 
story—a little child and “no room in the 
inn.” It was Good Friday, and when I 
thought of the scene on Calvary and all 
it meant for her, I could not find it in 
my heart to turn her away, so by the 
following quaint contract she was made 
my very own: 

“The Honorable Mrs. Wan, who exe- 
cutes this deed of gift, is willing to pre- 
sent Kwei Chen (Precious Truth) to 
Miss Beh* of the Holy Catholic Church 
to instruct and rear. When she is grown 
Miss Beh has authority to act in choos- 
ing her a husband. She who now gives 
cannot interfere. This is done with a 
willing heart, nor will a different state- 
ment ever be made. As empty words 
are not evidence, this deed is given as 
proof.” 

Having assumed this responsibility 
and returned home, the first thing I had 
to do was to make the acquaintance of 
the sewing machine, for although she 
came from a taitai, I found her ward- 
robe very slender. The next was to 
have her baptized, and then sit down 
and wonder what in the world I should 
do with her! 

The baptismal service was scarcely 
all one’s heart desired, as my lady dem- 
onstrated her ability to use her lungs, 
and openly repudiated her new mother; 
but what could one expect, for perhaps 
she thought three mothers in her short 
life all too many, and this last one a 
queer looking creature with “white hair 
and eyes”’—for so the Chinese describe 
us. In the final disposition of the child 
I had to turn to St. Mary’s Orphanage 
in the Shanghai district. Here Precious 
Truth (for such is her name in Eng- 
lish) has been kindly cared for for five 
years, and is awaiting my return to 
China to go up river to St. Agnes’s 


*Miss Barber’s Chinese name. 
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school, where she will be educated for 
a teacher, or perhaps St. James’s Hos- 
pital will train her for a nurse. 

The mention of St. James’s brings me 
the story of our second adoption. Early 
one May morning Miss Ogden, our for- 
eign nurse, ran into my study, bringing 
the tiniest, queerest-looking little bundle, 
and said: “Miss Barber, do take this 
baby and do something for it; it has just 
been found in the hospital garden and 
we are getting ready for an operation 
and I have not a nurse to spare.” I 
received into my arms a tiny, chilled 
morsel of humanity wrapped in a dirty 
rag and tied with a string. I fled to the 
hospital with it, and soon a big tub of 
warm water, a “grown-up’s” padded 
jacket and a blanket did wonders for the 
small object’s comfort. You have al- 
ready guessed it was a baby girl not 
wanted by her parents, and that the 
same problem confronted us: ‘What 
shall we do with her?” I must have 
looked at her very wistfully, for Miss 
Ogden generously said: “You take her 
if you want her.” But I felt were I so 
rash I might be reduced to putting her 
in someone’s garden!—so she fell to 
Miss Ogden. Miss Emery visited us 
soon after, so we baptized the new 
adoption with Miss Emery’s Chinese 
name, “Mei,” and ever since Mei Si has 
been the joy of tlie hospital and the 
whole compound. A tiny rescued waif, 
toddling through the wards, down the 
walk to our homes, or to visit her “sis- 
ters’ (for so she called the school chil- 
dren) in St. Agnes’s, she has been a 
blessing, an influence for more good 
than one can say. 

At another time a woman came to me 
bringing a little girl—an albino—whom 
she begged me to take, since she was 
considered so hideous that it would be 
impossible for her to marry. This is 
looked upon as rather a disgrace in 
China. Hence she did not want her. 
My heart ached for the little soul as she 
sat listening to her mother, urging, beg- 
ging a stranger to take her, and I won- 
dered what the little child-heart felt, 
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Surely she must have realized the love- HOW REACH THE OTHER 
lessness of it all. 

Perhaps the saddest case of all is the EOL EET Ms 
little slave girl who was brought to the NVESTIGATION indicates that not 
hospital recently by one of our cate- one-fifth of the communicants of a 
chists. He had found her on the street congregation make any contribution at 
almost naked and beaten until her body all to the “annual collection for mis- 
was lacerated. She had been so treated sions.” 
and turned homeless in the street by the What is the remedy? 
daughter of an official, and old scars 
showed life in the past had not been 
free from brutal treatment. She was 
soon bathed, bandaged and tucked into 
bed by the hospital nurses, and later, 
when I laid a foreign doll by her, which 
she could not take because of the poor, 
little swollen bandaged hands, she smiled 
up at me just as one of our own little 
girls would have done. Very soon mes- 
sengers came from her former owners 
saying they did not want her, so it means 
another little waif left to the care of the 
big Church at home. 

One could write indefinitely of those 
who come to our doors. The half has 
not been told. I can only pray that 
these lines may be a call to the Church 
at home to respond to the great oppor- 
tunity given her in this day of new 
things in China—a day for reaching 
these little ones as we have never been 
able to do before. MISS OGDEN AND MEI SI 


ON THE COAST OF “THE DAUGHTER OF THE SUN AND SEA” 


BOYS AND GIRLS IN_° THE QUEEN OF THE 
ANTILLES ”’ 


By the Reverend Frederick A. Warden 


O you know “The Queen of the 
Antilles?” It is, of course, the 
Island of Porto Rico, 1380 miles south 
by east from New York, almost rect- 
angular in shape, with an area of 3600 
square miles and a population exceeding 
one million souls, of which it is said 
that more than one-half are children. 
The Cuban boy may speak of his isle 
as “The Pearl of the Antilles,” but the 
Porto Rican prefers a coronal title. Oc- 
casionally he substitutes as a synonym 
his poet’s appellation, “Daughter of the 
Sun and of the Sea,” but whichever of 
these he uses he could well wish he had 
used the other, for both are alike appro- 
priate. El Yunque, the anvil, rising 
3000 feet above the sea, holds her head 
sufficiently high to claim an_ insular 
crown; while the Atlantic Ocean, with 
waters blue as Neapolitan sky, washing 
the north, east and west shores of the 
island, and the silvery waters of the 
Caribbean Sea, breaking on the southern 
coast under an almost vertical sun which 
seems as strong in December as in June, 
are sufficiently suggestive of the phrase, 
“Daughter of the Sun and of the Sea.” 
It is of childhood amid such scenes 
that we write. While the subjects may 
be small, the subject is great; for per- 
haps in no other country is the original 
command to “multiply and replenish the 
earth” more faithfully obeyed. 
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Children are everywhere in evidence 
in Porto Rico, among the classes as. 
among the masses. Seldom do you find 
a household with less than five; fre- 
quently there are more than nine, and 
occasionally nine plus five. Playing on 
the streets, swimming in the bay, bath- 
ing in the patio, sitting on the doorstep, 
riding on the ox-cart, leading the ox 
team, loading the cane carts and loafing 
on the beach front are boys anywhere 
from nine to fifteen years of age, not- 
withstanding the fact that there is a 
comparatively large public school ac- 
commodation, and these schools well 
filled. Add the number of conservative 
people whose children are kept “prim 
and particular,” and you have some idea 
of the large child population of the 
island. Although the mortality among 
children is high, yet the juvenile portion 
of the population holds its own, for if 
the death rate is high, the birth rate 
is high also. 

Organized games and method in ordi- 
nary child’s play seem to be neither com- 
mon nor popular. Allowing for the 
climatic conditions, which never impel, 
and seldom conduce, to great physical 
activity, still children’s sports, in and out 
of doors, as we have them in the north, 
are.largely unknown. American teachers, 
both in insular and church schools, have 
told me how difficult it is to teach the 
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children methodical games and get them 
to understand just how to play. It is 
not that they are stupid; indeed, they 
are usually bright and apt at imitating, 
but they seem to have no conception 
how to go about playing, save by making 
sufficient noise, and in that they carry 
the palm. This may seem strange to the 
reader, but to one who has been on the 
island for some time, and has observed 
carefully, it is not so strange. Even the 
ordinary toys familiar to an American 
or English child do not seem to have 
been in use previous to the American 
occupation. Even as late as six years 
ago the things we consider common to 
Christmas and Easter in toy and baby- 
land were not procurable here, and calis- 
thenics and equivalent exercises for 
children have only come with the com- 
ing of American schools. Our island 
boys and girls have had to take their 
first lessons in children’s sports along 
with their first studies under our Amer- 
ican system. 

Some estimable traits of the Porto 
Rican boy and girl our children of the 
North might do well to imitate, and 
there are customs which one cannot but 
admire. Respect for age and honor for 
infirmity seem innate. To “be old or 
feeble is rather a premium than a 
handicap, for the children appear to vie 
with each other in paying deference to 
the aged man or woman of the family, 
be it grandparent, parent, uncle or aunt. 
In instances not a few, where daughters- 
in-law and sons-in-law reside under the 
same roof with father and mother, they 
and their offspring seem to form a mu- 
tual admiration society for the purpose 
of honoring the aged couple and minis- 
tering to their infirmities; nor is there 
any disposition to dispute their right to 
be head of the household, or their word 
as the final law. 

Every child, old or young, asks his 
father’s and mother’s blessing ere he 
goes io bed. This is a custom which 
makes a lasting impression upon the ob- 
server who hears the young man say, 
“Papa, su benedicién!” “father, your 
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blessing,” or, “mamma, su benedicion!” 
“mother, your blessing,’ and knows that 
if the blessing were refused the boy 
would have a heavy heart, and that if the 
father should suspect that the boy did 
not respect him sufficiently to want his 
blessing it would be enough to break his 
heart. The Porto Rican—child, irre- 
spective of social condition, seems to 
have great faith in the power of a bless- 
ing. Often on the streets have I had 
children stand respectfully in front of 
me and say, “Padre, benedicion,” 
“Father, a blessing.” However much or 
little superstition may lurk beneath such 
a request, one cannot but be touched by 
the confidence which inspires it. 

Christmas and its wonted customs are 
rather unknown here. Ecclesiastically 
it is observed, but its domestic side is 
not. So to an American child the day 
appears strange, and this strangeness is 
intensified by the sight of flowers and 
palms, sunshine and birds, instead of - 
snow and ice, mistletoe and holly. Yet 
the Porto Ricans have their Christmas 
of gifts and gaiety, not on December 
25th, but January 6th—old Christmas 
Day. Instead of the St. Nicholas leg- 
end they have the legend of “Three 
Kings,” which one is tempted to. 
consider the more Christian and in less 
need of revision. The three kings are 
supposed to be traveling with their 
camels, just as they did when in search 
of the Christ-child, and every child 
takes a box, fills it with straw and places 
it on the porch or balcony on the even- 
ing of the sth. That night the Magians 
go by, use the straw as provender for 
their beasts, and in its place leave a 
gift for the one who placed it there. 
The writer has had the privilege of sub- 
stituting for the Magi, and thus has felt 
the uniqueness of the custom and the 
beauty of its conception. 

Amid such scenery, customs, legends 
and tradition it might be thought that 
sin, disease, poverty and ignorance 
would have no place; but, indeed, a 
large percentage of these children are in 
grinding poverty, with all sorts of skin 
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and blood diseases, and live in an envi- 
ronment of dense ignorance. If not sin- 
ners, they are greatly sinned against, 
and it is to these more particularly that 
the Church at present has her mission. 
If the ultimate argument and _ final 
proof of Christianity be now what it 
was in the days of the Master—“The 
poor have the Gospel preached to them” 
—then the Church’s claim and preten- 
sion in Porto Rico is vindicated, for the 
children found in our parochial and 
Sunday-schools, like those of riper years 
who claim our ministrations, are not of 
the highly favored class, but of a class 
of which one might say that they were 
least likely to make great development. 
Yet this class represents, at a conserva- 
tive estimate, forty per cent. of the total 
population; and if they are ever to be 
brought to their highest possible state of 
development and imbued with the Amer- 
ican spirit, they must be seriously con- 
sidered both by Church and nation. The 
first bishop of our Church in Porto 
Rico said in an article written in Au- 
gust, 1902: “The key to the problem is 
to be found among the children.” If 
it were so then it is equally so now, and 
we cannot be too alert in bringing to 
bear upon them the best we have to 
offer in the United States for the build- 
ing up of manhood and womanhood. 
The missions of San 
Pablo and Annuncia- 
tion, in the district of 
San Juan, are perfect 
types of this forty per 
cent. of the people. In 
many of the other sta- 
tions are to be found 
representatives of a 
more favored class, but 
at these two missions 
the people are alike 
in poverty and social 
standing and there is 
no problem of class or 
caste spirit to be solved. 
Boys, girls, men, wom- 
en may come, with or 
without shoes — more 
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frequently without—and one must not 
closely inspect their garments lest their 
tattered state appear. Nor must one 
scan too critically. the place of their 
abode, for it is made either of kerosene 
oil cases, with the tin of the cans used 
for roofing, or it 1s constructed out of 
the palm tree, the branches forming a 
thatched roof and mother earth the floor. 

With such surroundings how much of 
home life, influence and training can one 
expect? No common board around 
which the family sit; no living room in 


‘which they gather; no privacy resultant 


from separate sleeping rooms. Each 
child sits in the most accessible place 
and eats its ration of food, which is of 
the cheapest and least nourishing sort. 
After it has eaten, any stone, empty box 
or tree stump, in any part of the yard 
or patio, is the living room. When 
night comes the hammocks are strung 
around the one room, or at most two, 
and the youngsters bunk as they may. 

To such folk how much must the 
Church mean, and how much it may do 
to help them in their need! The pastor 
and the teacher have here not merely 
opportunity for spiritual and moral 
force, but also for teaching manners, 
modesty and manliness, and for provid- 
ing for deficiencies in what, for want 
of a better name, we call home. 


“The place which for want of a better name we call home,” 


TWO POLAR BEARS SWIMMING IN THE OCEAN 


WORK AND PLAYAT POINT HOPE 


O people can be well- 
developed, either 
morally or physical- 
ly, who do not both 
work and play. 
Everywhere we find 
these two activities 
manifesting them- 
selves. Even under 
the most primitive 
conditions, and in 
the long silence of 
the Arctic night, the 
Eskimo find ways in 
which to prosecute 
their work and make 
opportunitiesfor play. 
On a clear Pe licht night the chil- 

dren play tag on a level place in the 

midst of the village. When the north- 
ern lights are flashing in the sky it is al- 
most as bright as day, and it is very 
much more pleasant to play in the clear, 
frosty air than to sit in the crowded, 
stuffy igloo underground. Sometimes 
when the wind is blowing from the south 
and conditions are favorable, they go out 
cn the ice and after cutting holes jiggle 
for the small fish, about four inches long, 


which swarm in the water. The fish- 
line is made of tiny strips of whalebone 
knotted together. Whalebone does not 
freeze as fishline would. Three or four 
hooks passed through small pieces of 
ivory are attached to the line, which is 
then jerked up and down. As the fish 
swim up to investigate they are jerked 
out on the ice. They freeze almost in- 
stantly in the cold air, and are eaten 
without the formality of cooking or 
cleaning. 

The underground igloos are far from 
pleasant or well-ventilated places of hab- 
itation. Frequently two or three fami- 
lies live in one small room. There is a 
small window in the roof which in sum- 
mer is covered with the dried intestines 
of the oogruk (giant seal), sewn to- 
gether. This takes the place of window 
glass. In the winter the opening is coy- 
ered with a heavy slab of ice in order to 
prevent the polar bears from paying a 
surprise visit. 

In the spring the eider ducks fly over 
Point Hope in large numbers, and the 
native boys make a weapon formed of 
several strings of raw-hide fastened to- 
gether at one end and weighted at the 
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other with stones or pieces of lead. They 
crouch on the ground and, as the ducks 
fly low over their heads, rise to their feet 
and whirling the neksik around their 
heads throw it into the flock. The 
weights cause the strings to wrap them- 
selves around the wings of the flying 
duck, which falls to the ground and is se- 
cured by the hunter. 

It is in the spring also that the people 
go out on the ice to hunt whales. The 
men form themselves into canoe crews, 
each erew being in charge of a oomalik, 
cr boat captain, who hires six or seven 
men on shares. The wind blowing from 
the shore causes the ice to break up into 
“leads,” and the crews are stationed 
along the edge of the leads watching for 
the whale to spout. During the six or 
seven weeks of the whaling season the 
men never take off their clothes or go 
to bed. They take turns in snatching a 
few hours’ sleep lying on the sled drawn 
up on the ice. There are always four or 
five men on watch. As soon as the 
whale is sighted the canoe is launched 
and makes straight for the head of the 
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whale. As the whale’s eyes are placed 
on the sides of his head he is not able to 
see directly in front of him. As they 
near the whale the oomalik gives a sweep. 
of his paddle, the canoe swerves to one 
side, and as they pass the whale the boat 
header throws the harpoon, which is fast- 
ened to a wooden handle with a long line 
attached, and three or four seal bladders. 
at the end of it. To the harpoon a bomb 
gun with trigger is attached, which is 
released on percussion. The bomb, 
twelve inches long, is fired, and after an 
interval of six to ten seconds explodes in 
the interior of the whale. The whale 
dives and endeavors to make his escape 
under water, but his course can be traced 
by the seal bladders, which are towed on 
the surface. The oomalik hoists a flag 
and the other canoes put out to his as- 
sistance. Should they succeed in killing 
the whale he is towed to the edge of the 
ice and the whalebone extracted. <A 
whale carries in his mouth about 375 
slabs of balaena, or whalebone, attached 
to his upper jaw. In a large whale these 
slabs may be twelve inches wide and 
eleven feet long. They may weigh three 
thousand pounds and are worth about 
$3.25 a pound. But it is comparatively 
seldom that the people are able to kill 
the large whales. 

After taking out the whalebone they 
strip off the black skin, which is two 
inches thick and looks and tastes like 
black India-rubber, and store it in their 
igloos for winter consumption. Then the 
blubber is cut off in masses three or four 
feet square, placed in underground 
caches, and used for dog feed during the 
winter. The two or three feet of solid 
red meat is cut into strips, dried and 
used for food. So the capture of a 
whale is cause for great rejoicing. 

On returning from the ice they spend 
a week in games. At that season of the 
year for thirty-eight days the sun never 
sinks below the horizon. Taking the 
skins with which the canoes are covered 
the men gather around and toss the 
women in them. A woman ascends 
twenty or thirty feet into the air, fre- 
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quently turning a couple of somersaults, 
endeavoring to land on her feet in the 
skin. It is considered a great honor to 
be tossed. Only those women belonging to 
successful canoes are accorded the privi- 
lege. The men indulge in wrestling, 
running and leaping, while the women 
carry on their own sports. 

A favorite test of endurance is for a 
woman to kneel on the ground holding 
her arms akimbo; another woman puts 
her leg through the loop of the arm, 
clasping the kneeling woman around the 
neck; a third woman repeats the per- 
formance on the left side. The kneeling 
woman has to rise to her feet, run one 
hundred yards around the post and back 
again, carrying a woman on each arm. 

A form of wrestling. which the wom- 
en greatly enjoy is one in which they sit 
on the ground facing one another, with 
legs interlocked, having a raw-hide sling 
around their necks. They pull back 
against each other endeavoring to pull 
the opponent down to the ground. The 
wrestle will frequently last for half an 
hour at a time. 

At this season of the year the great 


game of foot-ball takes place. The goals 
are ten miles apart, being the east and 
west villages. The number of players 
varies from two hundred to two hundred 
and fifty. The game lasts twenty-four 
hours without ceasing. It is a go-as- 
you-please game, very much like the 


Women wrestling with rawhide sling about 
their necks 


LED 
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Dodo’s race in Alice in Wonderland. 
They begin when they please; when 
tired they sit down and rest until the 
game comes their way again, and then 
once more join in. 

In the summer time whole families 
make trips down the coast. Two or 
three will join together and set out in an 
oomiak, or skin canoe. They hoist a sail 
and skim over the water like a thing of 
life. They travel two or three hundred 
miles, carrying with them seal-skins filled 
with whale blubber and oogruk meat. 
These skins are sold to the Indians who 
come down the Kobuk River, for money 
or wolverine skins. The wolverine skin, 
eut into strips, is used to trim the edge 
of the artegie hood, and protects the face 
from the wind during the winter. This 
is considered the summer outing of the 
family, and in this way merchandise is 
exchanged between the Eskimo and the 
Indians. 

In the winter trapping expeditions 
make their way along the coast with 
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sleds drawn by dogs. At the end of the 
day’s journey the men stamp the snow 
until it becomes hard, then cut it in 
slabs three or four feet square and eight 
inches thick, loosen them with their 
snow shovels, and, after trimming them 
with their hunting knives, build a snow 
igloo. This igloo looks like a large bee- 
hive. There is a small hole left in the 
roof to permit the escape of smoke, and 
a small hole at the side which serves as 
a door and is covered with seal-skins to 
keep out the cold. Once inside the igloo 
they light their seal-oil lamp and chew 
the strips of frozen muktuk. They may 
be absent on their hunting expeditions 
for three or four weeks and return laden 
with the skins of the white fox. 

They come back with the trophies of 
the chase and sit down again in their 
crowded little igloos to await the reap- 
earance of the sun, who has hidden his 
face from them for the long Arctic 
night. Simple indeed and primitive are 
their modes of life and their recreations, 
but they find in them, quite as fully as 
do the more fortunate people who live in 
complex civilizations, the outlet for their 
human activities and the expression of 
their human joys. 


Men wrestling. 
Rock, our lay-read- 
er, ts about to 
throw his opponent 


Sam 


THE KINDERGARTEN RING ON THE MISSION HOUSE LAWN 


AMONG THE SPINDLES 
By the Reverend R. T. Phillips 


BOUT six years ago a young 
deacon under the direction of 
the Right Reverend C. K. Nelson, D.p., 
then the bishop of Georgia, went from 
his home in Atlanta to take charge of 
three missions on the West Point Rail- 
road. These points were similar to 
many which are to be found in Southern 
dioceses. In each of the small towns 
was the usual snug little chapel, a cor- 
poral’s guard of faithful communicants 
and strong prejudice against the Epis- 
copal Church. There was nothing ap- 
parently at any of these towns to differ- 
entiate the work to be done there from 
that which is usually done at such points, 
unless perhaps that the “faithful few” 
were unusually conservative folk, and the 
minister in charge could not look for- 
ward to the time when the three chapels 
might be organized into a self-support- 
ing parish. 

The young deacon, after the manner 
of deacons, was faithful in his minis- 
trations to his little flocks, optimistic and 
enthusiastic, looking forward eagerly to 
the building up of Christ’s Kingdom and 
the growth of the Church throughout 
the small towns of the diocese, in spite 
of the fact that they were the strong- 


holds of the Methodists and Baptists. 
However, he differed from the majority 
of the deacons who had labored in this 
field in that he determined that if the 
already existing work could not be made 
to justify his continuance at these points 
he would find a work to do which would. 

The eyes of the young man were 
opened, and he saw his opportunity at 
La Grange, rapidly becoming a center in 
the cotton mill industry. Many visits to 
the mill settlements and a _ resulting 
knowledge of the life of their people con- 
firmed him in the idea that the golden 
opportunity of the Church was to be 
found in ministering to a class which 
in the South has been almost entirely 
neglected, so far as the question is one 
of efficient ministry to their real needs. 

No sooner had he heard the Mace- 
donian cry than he began formulating 
plans for the development of an organ- 
ized institutional and settlement work 
among the mill operatives of La Grange. 
The beginnings were modest—so mod- 
est, indeed, that it seemed foolish for 
our deacon—by this time a priest—to 
hope that what he had could ever help 
to realize his vision. The story of the 
prejudices he encountered, of the finan- 
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cial difficulties to be solved, of the great 
trouble and anxiety in getting helpers 
suited to this particular. class of work, 
must be passed over. We will have to 
content ourselves with the knowledge 
that these difficulties have in large part 
passed away, and that there is now at 
the settlements of the Unity and Elm 
City mills, in La Grange, a settlement 
plant, valued at $30,000, composed of a 
Mission House containing a large audi- 
torium used for services, a library, baths, 
etc., a splendid dormitory for the work- 
ers and a hospital. These have been 
equipped as the needs of the people 
have required, and aré so planned as to 
become the training school for workers 
in this line of the Church’s activity 
throughout the whole Southland. Not 
only have the buildings been so planned, 
but the director of this work has so or- 
dered the appointment of his assistants 
that he has four specialists, thoroughly 
equipped for the instruction of those 
who plan to give themselves in this 
service. 


But, you ask, what has the Mission 
done for the Church, and for the people 
on whose behalf it was established? It 
has done something quite definite. It 
touches so many different phases of the 
life of the operatives, and in such divers 
ways, that its influence is leavening and 
transforming the whole life of the mill 
community. 

When the Mission of the Good Shep- 
herd was opened its first faithful at- 
tendants were of the poorest and most 
shiftless class. Perhaps they were the 
only ones who could brave the storm of 
attack which was hurled at the work 
from all sides. But to-day the work is 
appealing to all alike, and its helpful- 
ness has been felt even among the fam- 
ilies of the overseers. Let me relate an 
incident by way of illustration. 

The director of the work and I were 
conducting a series of special services 
preparatory to the formation of a class 
for Confirmation. As is the usual cus- 
tom at such times, we were invited to 
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supper by one of the members of the 
Church, Mr. J B Having par- 
taken of the inevitable fried chicken and 
good things prepared for us, we repaired 
to the front porch for a few minutes’ 
conversation before going up to the 
Mission House for services. We had 
been looking at the new hospital and 
dormitory, and were speaking of the 
splendid opportunity for helpful service 
it gave the Church, and the great need 
it met in the lives of the people. We 
were all agreed that in the erection of a 
hospital in the settlement for the settle- 
ment, with charges adjusted to the finan- 
cial ability of the people, the Mission 
had undertaken a work of wonderful 
helpfulness. No people could possibly 
be more in need of that attention and 
care which can be gotten only in a hos- 
pital than are these mill hands. They 
are absolutely incapable of preparing 
such things as are necessary for the pa- 
tient’s welfare in serious illness. 

I suppose that our conversation was 
very tiresome for little Georgia, sitting 
on her minister’s knees. Having pa- 
tiently listened for a time she seemed 
much more to enjoy singing the beauti- 
ful hymns and songs she had learned at 
the kindergarten, for she was but four 
years old. In our conversation we had 
become conscious of a little voice hap- 


. pily singing “O Zion, haste; thy mis- 


sion high fulfilling,’ “Jesus once was a 
little child,’ and “Jesus Christ is risen 
to-day.” As it continued, our talk 
dwindled away. Little Georgia had con- 
quered, and we were all attentively lis- 
tening to the hymns and carols which 
this little one had learned in the year 
she had attended the kindergarten. 

As we listened I turned to Mr. B 
and commented on the number of things 
she knew. And he, his face wreathed 
in smiles and his eyes sparkling with 
the pride he felt in his young daughter, 
pointing to the Mission, said: “That is 
the greatest place for learnin’ children 
things I ever seen. It’s not only these 
pretty songs they are learned, but they 
are learned to say their prayers and to 
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know the Bible.” It was the observa- 
tion of these things in his children which 
had brought B before the bishop for 
confirmation, 

The time for service was drawing 
near, and I began to wonder 
who would stay at home to 
look after the younger chil- 
dren and the house. There 
seemed no such idea in the 
minds of any of them. Ser- 
vices were being held at the 
Mission and every one of 
them wanted to be there. 
Mr. B said: “The chil- 
dren we can take with us 
and the house can take care 
of itself.” That only raised 
another question in my mind. 
How were they going to get 
them up to.the services? 
The only really large boys in 
the family had already gone 
out. Jack had gone forth, in 
the spirit of St. Andrew, to 
get someone else to go with 
him, while Hoke had gone to 
ring the bell. But I seemed 
to be the only one con- 


cerned; the question for them had 
been settled long ‘before, for this 
same condition presented itself every 
Sunday night. I was surprised to see 
that it was the children who were plan- 
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ning this part of the family life. Pat 
and Willie, seven and nine years old, 
had undertaken to arrange the trip. 
“T’ll tell you what,” said Pat to Willie, 
“Georgia’s gone to sleep in the preach- 
er’s arms, and we'll put her in the go- 
cart and I'll push her up to the Mis- 
sion.” 
“All right,” 
carry Emmet.” 
So the plan suggested by Pat was put 
into execution. Georgia was put in the 
go-cart and Pat started on ahead. Soon 
the house had been shut up and every- 
thing was in readiness to leave. 
“Emmet,” said Willie, as he knelt in 
the walk, “get on my back.” And that 
little tot, knowing well the part he had 
to play, came to his brother, reached 
his arms up around Willie’s neck, strad- 
dled his little legs across his brother’s 
back, and soon the second division of 
the family procession was in movement. 
Mr. B took charge of little Luny, 
and we, with Mrs. B , constituted the 
last division. As we walked along Mr. 
B ’s eyes were filled with the view 
of his children before him. There, away 
ahead of us, was the resourceful Pat 
sturdily pushing his sleeping sister, and 
just in front of us, Willie with Emmet 
riding pig-a-back, as we called it in nur- 
sery days. As he viewed them he said, 
“My! but I’m proud of my children.” 


said Willie, “and I'll 
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This is such a simple story and so 
poorly told that I fear it will not do 
what I desired. Yet if you had seen 
these people of the southern mills as I 
have seen them, with their indifference 
to their families as well as to their 
churches, with their helplessness and 
lack of ambition, without desire for de- 
velopment, whether physical or mental, 
you would realize that this family and 
many others have had something very 
definite brought them in this mission of 
the Church. In this incident we can ‘see 
reflected the ambition which has been 
stirred in the father’s breast for his 
children’s education. In the spirit of 
helpfulness with which those young boys 
planned for the carrying of their little 
sister and brother to the Mission we can 
recognize the teaching of the Church 
that the sum of the Christian life is 
helpfulness and service. 

It is not only among the children that 
the Church, working in the spirit of her 
Incarnate Lord, has demonstrated the 
power of the Gospel to transform life. 
Probably many men in the mill settle- 
ment had less enviable reputations than 
Mr. B before his connection with 
the Mission of the Good Shepherd; yet 
he has been so transformed under the 
principle of active service to his fellows 
that recently a widowed mother told one 
of the ladies at the Mission: “Though I 
need the money terribly, I 
wouldn't have sent my boy to 
the mill if he hadn’t been able 
to get into Mr. —B: ’s 
room.” 


Having seen the success 
of the work at this point, and 
realizing the great need and 
opportunity for such service 
by the Church, many of our 
Southern bishops are em- 
barking upon it. The need 
of these people is great, and 
the Christ came “that they 
might have life, and that they . 
might have it more abund- 
antly.” 


THE BOYS AND THE COW 


IDAHO INDIAN WORK 
By Right Reverend J. B. Funsten, D.D. 


©): a beautiful day in August, 1899, 
I found myself astride an Indian 
pony galloping over the sage brush 
plains of the Fort Hall Indian reserva- 
tion in Idaho, cn my way to a camp of 
the Bannock and Shoshone Indians on 
the banks of the Snake River. The 
Idaho sun was hot, the Idaho roads 
were dusty. I was weary from a long 
journey and anxious about the great 
work that I was undertaking. I was 
on my way to see the representative of 
the Connecticut Indian Association, 
who was then in the camp ahead of 
me, about the transfer of their mission 
house and farm of a hundred and 
sixty acres so that the work among the 
Indians at this place might thence- 
forth be under Church guidance. Be- 
fore this it had been merely a humani- 
tarian effort in the main, and had, I 
fear, been somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment to its supporters. At any rate 
they were ready now, as soon as the 
formalities could be attended to, to turn 


over the whole plant to me as bishop 
without conditions. 

I had always felt a deep interest in 
Indians in general. Scattered, impov- 
erished, helpless and ignorant, they im- 
pressed me as a people whose fate was 
both pathetic and tragic. It is a case 
of the heathen at our own door. 

Oftentimes they received a form of 
civilization without the tonic of true 
religion, and this meant their degrada- 
tion by their contact with the white 
people. They had been the victims of 
all kinds of plans and all kinds of 
schemes on the part of politicians and 
money makers, but the Church with its 
command to teach all nations had only 
been sympathetic and active in spots. 
Up to this time she had never done any- 
thing for Idaho Indians, and yet they, 
by their needs, their isolation, their pa- 
ganism, hold out their pleading hands 
unconsciously asking for the Bread of 
Ente, 

I asked myself: “What can I do to 
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help these Indians? Here is a real op- 
portunity, but it will ‘mean years of 
anxious waiting and care. It will mean 
many disappointments and failures. 
Shall I shrink back from this call and 
refuse to accept this challenge to do 
the Master’s work among these ignorant 
and degraded people, who would 
probably misinterpret my efforts, who 
did not care and would not give 
thanks? “Surely,” I said to myself, 
“why should I undertake this work? I 
have enough on me already. Can I 
count on the support in a financial and 
sympathetic way of the Church and the 
people in the East, or have they not 
already selected certain favored fields 
and bishops so that any new work. would 
have a poor chance and be a heavy bur- 
den on the bishop?” These were some 
of the anxious thoughts, but they were 
swept away by the inflowing tide of op- 
timism. Who could be a pessimist in 
the midst of the scenery upon which I 
looked? 

Far away to the west, beyond a vast 
plain, rose the gigantic peaks of the 
Sawtooth, their snowy heights glisten- 
ing in the rays of the summer sun. To 
the northeast could be seen the Tetor 
range bordering on Jackson’s Hole and 


A Teaparty on the Lawn before the Mission Building 


Idaho Indian Work 


the mountains of the Yellowstone Park. 
Around me were the rolling sage brush 
plains of the Snake river country, while 
just a little ahead was the picturesque 
camp of the Indians, with its tepees and 
spotted ponies and many colored cos- 
tumes. : 

My visit was a very satisfactory one. 
In the course of time all the work was 
turned over to me, and I placed in 
charge of the mission school a very 
earnest worker, Miss Susan Garrett, 
who was assisted from time to time by 
a number of missionary helpers. The 
work has gone on through the twelve or 
thirteen years that have followed. 

Among the clergymen who have been 
resident at the mission have been the 
Rey. D. C. Mayers, Rev. R. A? Curtis, 
Rev. J. H. Macpherson and for the last 
two years the Rev. S. W. Creasey and 
his wife. 

During Miss Garrett’s ten years of 
service a very churchly chapel for the 
mission was erected as a memorial to 
Mrs. Tazewell Taylor of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, by her family. This has been 
a splendid influence upon the Indians, 
many of whom have been baptized and 
confirmed, and now attend services and 
take Communion in this building. It is 
impossible to go over the de- 
tail of the labors of the many 
missionaries during these 
years of service or to speak 
of the self-sacrifice exhibited 
in this difficult field. 

Sometimes it looked as if 
it would be impossible to 
carry on the work much 
longer. However, many 
children were taught in the 
school and we were gradually 
creating an interest among 
the Indians in our work and 
in Christianity. Also we 
were getting in good touch 
with the work of the gov- 
ernment both at the agency 
and at the government 
school. Great changes were 
taking place which meant the 
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INDIAN BOY HARROWING 


forcing of the Indians to settle down 
and follow agriculture. The  goy- 
ernment schools were also moved from 
an isolated spot in the mountains 
and located a short distance from our 
mission school. These changes meant 
the coming of a great many white men 
to the reservation who had contract 
work on the irrigation ditches and on 
the public school buildings. This 
brought a very undesirable set of con- 
ditions and for a time the Indians 
seemed very stolid and intractable. 

However, things settled down, and in 
1910, a little over ten years after my 
first ride on the Indian reservation, a 
new and very Satisfactory chapter 
opened in the history of our work at 
Fort Hall, At that time I appointed the 
Rev. S. W. Creasey and Mrs. Creasey, 
our missionaries at Fort Hall, to take up 
the work that Miss Garrett (now Mrs. 
Nelson) and others had done so faith- 
fully. Fortunately, Mrs. Creasey had 
large experience among the Lemhi In- 
dians, and at Fort Hall after the Lemhis 
had been*transferred to that point. Tor 
over two years these devoted mission- 
aries have been laboring in this field, 
and anyone who visits the place will re- 
joice to see that a real, and even a great 
work, is being carried on. Mr. Creasey 
intends to give his life to this field and 
now has a family of twenty-three Indian 
boys and girls. 


. The boys are learning to be farmers, 
and the girls to sew and cook and also 
to help in the farm work. 

The other day one of our former 
scholars, who has been married for some 
years, came to the mission and said: 
“Mr. Creasey, I want you to take my 
child into the school so she can have the 
good Church training that I had.” This 
is but one instance in many, for all the 
old scholars who have children want 
them taught in the school. 

Not long ago there came an Indian 
chief and his squaw with several children 
knocking at the mission door, and when 
Mr. Creasey appeared he asked if he 
would take his children. When he was 
told that all the money to take children 
had gone and that the mission was 
heavily in debt, the Indian was very sad 
and wanted Mr. Creasey to take the 
children at any rate. To console him 
Mr. Creasey said: “I will come to your 
camp and baptize your children, but I 
cannot take any more children in the 
school until I have money to pay my 
debts for those I have.” The Indian 
replied: “If you no teach my papooses 
in the school, no good to baptize them.” 

Mr. Creasey is , showing excellent 
judgment in the way he is handling the 
whole situation. He is not attempting 
to do more than give the Indians an ed- 
ucation suitable for their humble life 
and their future environments. He is 
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“Won't You Help Me Go to the Mission?” 


trying to add to the matter of a simple 
education in reading, writing and simple 
calculations a thorough religious train- 
ing and also an industrial education. 
This means a great deal in developing 
leaders in their communities along the 
lines of civilization. 


It is a part of his training to choose 
one of the boys as the leader of the 
gang and put him in charge of a certain 
amount of work, such as grubbing the 
sage brush or taking care of the stock. 
This brings out a feeling of responsi- 
bility and it helps to develop future 
leaders for a. people sadly in need of 
them. Occasionally there is trouble in 
getting the boys to submit to their head- 
man. Mr. Creasey was saying the other 
day he set a lot of boys to work under 
their’ leader® to—clear--ap, “ay patchaser 
ground. When he went to see how 
things were coming on he found one 
of the boys in trouble. He asked what 
was the matter; the head boy spoke up 
and said he had to punish this boy be- 
cause he would not work. It was sim- 
ply a case of the recognition of his re- 
sponsibility to do his duty ‘and make 
others do it also. 


Mr. Creasey recognizes that the pagan 
Indian is not kind to his cattle, horses 
and other animals. Very often his cruel, 
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savage nature comes out in his treatment 
of them. The mission boys are taught 
how much better it is to be kind than 
cruel to dumb animals. 

One of our boys, George by name, did 
most of the plowing for the mission last 
year. He has now finished this course 
and I believe will make one of the most 
valuable and practical farmers on the 
reservation. He is a communicant of 
our Church; in fact, all of the mission 
children sooner or later become com- 
municants. 

It is very pleasant to see the young 
Indian girls doing the entire domestic 
work. of the mission, such as making 
bread, cleaning up the establishment and 
helping about sewing. They also love 
to get out on the farm work and do it 
remarkably well. Perhaps this comes 
somewhat from the fact that under 
pagan conditions the Indian women did 
about all of the work that any Indians 
ever did. There seemed to be a sort of 
tacit understanding in those days for the 
women to do all the work and the men 
to do all the fighting and for neither to 
interfere with the other’s department. 

It is beautiful to see how Mr. and 
Mrs. Creasey and our valuable teacher, 
Miss Parsons, have won the affection 
of these Indian children. In the most 
affectionate way they gather around 
them in groups when the work is over, 
calling Mr. Creasey 
“father,” and Mrs. 
Creasey “mother.” 

Among their hap- 
piest hours are 
those spent in sing- 
ing the beautiful 
hoy nin so v.ony staine 
Church and hearing 
from Mr. Creasey 
the stories of the 
Bible. I consider 
that in Mr. Creasey 
the Church has a 
man _ remarkably 
fitted for this work. 
His ability and sim- 
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THE CHURCH AT FT. HALL 


plicity, his devotion and capacity for 
hand work as well as head work, above 
all his sense of mission, his loyalty to 
his bishop and his staunch faith, all com- 
bine to make him a power for good at 
Fort Hall. He needs good strong finan- 
cial help at this time to relieve him from 
several hundred dollars’ debt incurred 


_with my approval, in order to promote 


the health and safety of the children. 


mae as 


Some time ago one of our 
Churchwomen, who was trav- 
elling in New Mexico, found 
opportunity to help among 
the poorer Indians. She 
sends us the following: 


BOUT a month ago 
I received from 
the Indians a_ blanket, 
with their thanks. Each 
of them did without to- 
bacco for two days and 
gave five cents to pay 
for the blanket. Both 
men and women con- 
tributed. Their  self- 
denial to show gratitude 
is very touching. 


A SURE CURE 


HILLIPS BROOKS was once asked 

the question: “What is the first 

thing you would do if you had accepted 

a call to become the rector of a small, 

discouraged congregation that is not even 
meeting its current expenses?” 

His reply was, so it is stated: “The 
first thing I would do would be to 
preach a sermon on, and ask the congre- 
gation to make an offering for, foreign 
missions.” 

Phillips Brooks was never called to 
that kind of church. But he was enun- 
ciating a sound principle. Scores of 
congregations to-day are proving in 
their own experience that the best way 

To keep out of debt, 

To develop a healthy growth, 


To serve the local community effec- 
tively. 

To drive away the congregational blues 
is to adopt a world missionary policy, 
and make adequate offerings for telling 
telling the message everywhere. 


Grubbing up Sage Brush 


WHAT TEN CENTS A WEEK WOULD DO 


EGULARITY in giving accomplishes amazing results. Comparatively few 
people can give on any one day all they would like to give for so great an 
enterprise as the Church’s Mission. Fifty-two opportunities for giving mean the 
enlistment of many more givers. No congregation that has one Sunday in the year 
for a missionary offering can hope to have more than a fraction of its membership 
share in the offering. If some plan can be found whereby everybody can give some- 
thing every week, the Church’s work will never lag for lack of funds. The duplex 
envelope makes possible a weekly offering for Church support and for Church 
extension. This chart shows what the weekly offering plan would accomplish if 
each of the 970,000 reported communicants of the Church gave not less than ten 
cents a week. Most of them could give at least that much; many of them could, 
and do, give much more. 


The appropriations for 1911-12: 
ME $1,299,613 


Offerings from living donors available to pay appropriations: 


Em $1,010,944 


If living communicants had given an average of 16 cents a week: 


$5,044,000 


OURSELVES AND OTHERS 


OULD it be reasonable for the people of every congregation to endeavor to 

give as much for extra-parochial enterprises within the United States and 
for the extension of the Church abroad as they give for the maintenance of their 
own religious privileges and for the work to be done within the limits of their own 
parishes? Many think that this can be done and should be done. At present, ac- 
cording to the best obtainable figures, the congregations of the Church are giving 
nearly $6 for their own maintenance and local work for every dollar given for work 
beyond the parish limits. This is the way the record looks in a diagram. 


How SHALL WE MAKE THE TWO LOWER LINES MEET? 


For ourselves: 


Rea i ee ae ee 
$15,654,370 


For all others in the U. S. For all others outside the U. S. 
bose pe] 
$2,017,989 $737,161 


The children as they are now. Clement is at the extreme left 


GEE MEN “ea NeD aI 
By Mrs. Anne Hargreaves 


When Bishop Brent asked Mrs, Hargreaves to take charge of the Igorot chil- 
dren at Easter School in the mountains of Northern Luzon he chose wisely. She 


has been a “mother” to them in every sense of the word. 
romance about the task of lifting a primitive people up to civilization. 
work, done day after day with slow results. 
Only those who see in each wild and dirty little one 


some things which it involves. 


There is no glamour of 
It is hard 
Fastidious people would shrink from 


the image of the Master can successfully carry it on. 


LEMENT and I became friends 

when I first went to the Philip- 
pines, six years ago. Bishop Brent had 
gathered a dozen Igorot boys from the 
mountain barrios, or villages, of Luzon, 
and he asked me to go up there and be 
the housemother. From the first Clem- 
ent was my special friend and helper. 
After I had been there a short time I 
felt that we ought also to do something 
for the girls. So, through the kind help 
of St. James’s parish, New York, we 
built a room in the nearest large barrio, 
called Peco, and in the afternoons, when 
the work of the school was done, Clem- 
ent and I would start off and try to coax 
the shy, wild little things to come in. At 
first they would run away from us, but 
we put up a swing just outside the door, 
and after a while the more adventurous 
ones began to climb into it. Gradually 
we grew a little more friendly and they 
would even come into the room. In a 
few weeks we had about twenty boys and 
girls. Clement would talk to them, for 
I did not know their dialect. He helped 
me teach them; first the alphabet from a 
chart, then to read a few small words and 


to write them on slates. Then they 
learned the -Lord’s Prayer and the 
Commandments and to sing their first 
little hymn, “Jesus, Tender Shepherd, 
Hear Me.” Meanwhile we had not for- 
gotten that cleanliness comes next to, 
and frequently precedes, godliness. 
Thanks to the interested help of Mrs. 
Leonard Wood and other army ladies, 
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THE ROOM 


WHERE WE BEGAN 
each child became the possessor of a 
towel and made its first acquaintance 
with soap. Every day before we opened 
our little school I would go down to the 
river and bathe them. Then the little 
girls learned to hold a needle and helped 
to sew their first clothes. At four o’clock 
we would send the little ones to their 
homes, and would often go with them 
to make the acquaintance of the parents. 

After some months of this quiet life, 
when we had gathered a flourishing little 
school about us, the school at Baguio was 
broken up and the boys went back to 
their homes, with the exception of Clem- 
ent who asked to stay to be my helper. 
Indeed I do not know what I should 
have done without him. Bishop Brent 
gave me permission to bring my little 
school over from Peco and take posses- 
sion of Easter School building. It was 
hard work to persuade the parents to let 
the little ones come with us. The Igor- 
ots want the help of their children— 
especially the girls—in the rice “paddies” 
and camote or sweet potato patches. 
You will see them there from early 
morning to late evening. It is hard 
work; in fact, you can describe the 
women and girls only as beasts of bur- 
den. However, after a great deal of 
persuasion most of them were allowed to 
go with us to Baguio, 


Cimen and I 


Then we began to teach them habits of 
cleanliness, the art of sleeping on beds 
and eating off tables, how to make them- 
selves useful in the garden; the girls 
did washing, ironing, cooking and weav- 
ing, and the boys put up buildings, 
cared for horses and made- pottery. 
Don’t think that our life was all work. 
We taught them to play games, too. 
Clement superintended the boys’ work, 
such as bringing the heavy logs of wood 
for the fires down from the mountain, 
cleaning the rooms, cooking the food 
(for the boys always take their turn with 
the girls at cooking), building and keep- 
ing in repair the bridges and roads, 
while I gave special care to the girls and 
had general oversight over all. 

The work was worth while. I had the 
pleasure of seeing little wild “Dockgog” 
change into the attractive and dignified 
Elizabeth. She is now, with another of 
my girls, Barbara, being trained for a 
nurse at the University Hospital in 
Manila, and will come back to teach her 
own people. Clement is also in Manila, 
studying. He, too, hopes to go back to 
his people. As our first Igorot priest his 
desire to help his people will find a wider 
field than the little school at Baguio, but 
I shall always remember him as the boy 
who worked so faithfully by my side. - 


Wearing their first clothes, made by themselves 


THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF 
MEDICAL WORK IN CHINA 
By Charles W. Eliot, LL.D. 


a BLIND MAN TO ST. LUKES 
HOSPITAL, SHANGHAT. 


LEADING 


Blindness is very prevalent in China. In spite of 
its lack of men and means, St. Luke’s has been 
able to restore sight to many. One hundred thou- 
sand perfectly curable cases still await our help. 


T is but a few years since the vari- 
ous missionary societies assumed 

the responsibility of sending into for- 
eign parts men and women who had re- 
ceived some medical training and were 
expected to give part of their time and 
strength to the medical and surgical 
treatment of suffering people in foreign 
lands. At first, the practice of medicine 
was only a part of the work assigned 
to the individual missionary, who re- 
mained primarily .an evangelist, or 
preacher. Since the medical work of 
such a missionary was regarded as only 
an incidental and not the most impor- 
tant part of his labors, a brief training 
in medicine before he went to his for- 
eign post was considered sufficient. Dis- 


pensaries were opened, and _ hospitals 
were built, usually with inadequate 
means. Gradually the work in hospi- 
tals and dispensaries became so impor- 
tant and interesting, that it claimed all 
the time of the men and women who 
had any medical knowledge. Immediate- 
ly, the need of thorough medical train- 
ing for the men and women who were 
to work in these hospitals became evi- 
dent, and the missionary societies de- 
manded of candidates for appointment 
as medical missionaries a fairly com- 
plete medical training, and entered on 
the creation and maintenance of hos- 
pitals where a great variety of diseases 
could be treated, and the gravest oper- 
ations of surgery could be performed. 

In China, the unsanitary condition of 
the population, when massed in cities 
and towns, the superstitions of the com- 
mon people and their complete ignor- 
ance of Western medicine, have made it 
much more difficult to maintain satisfac- 
tory hospitals there than in the United 
States. The missionary boards are, as 
a rule, hampered by lack of money; and 
they have not had the means of making 
the large expenditures which are nec- 
essary to the successful building, equip- 
ment, and maintenance of a modern hos- 
pital. Hence, the mission hospitals in 
China are generally imperfect as re- 
gards their buildings, and undermanned 
in all grades of the service. The physi- 
cians and surgeons in charge are over- 
worked, and are distressed by the con- 
stant sight of sufferings which they have 
not the means of relieving, and by the 
numerous failures of the treatments 
they administer and the operations they 
perform, failures due to the unsanitary 
condition of the hospitals. The num- 
ber of nurses, orderlies, and servants is 
invariably insufficient, and these attend- 
ants are not so well trained and skilful 
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as they should be if the best results are 
to be obtained. Moreover, under such 
circumstances the physicians and sur- 
geons themselves are liable to lose their 
own technical skill, and to become in- 
effective as trainers of skilful nurses, 
orderlies and servants. a: 

Of course, the mission hospitals do a 
great deal of good, imperfect as they 
are, over-worked as all their officers 
are, but they fail to prevent or cure a 
great mass of preventable or curable 
suffering and disease, and they, there- 
fore, do not promote so well as they 
might the cause of Christian truth and 
good will. : 

It is, of course, impossible to train in 
such hospitals and through such over- 
worked physicians and surgeons the 
Chinese nurses and attendants whose 
services ought to be made available not 
only in the hospitals and dispensaries, 
but in Chinese towns and villages all 
about the country. It is also impossi- 
ble to give Chinese young men proper 
instruction in medicine and surgery in 
the mission hospitals as they now are. 
For example, the success of modern sur- 
gery is due, after anaesthesia, to asepti- 
cism. I did not see in the six Chinese 
cities I visited a single mission hospital 
or dispensary which could possibly be 
called aseptic. 

If this condition of things were inev- 
itable, if it depended—for example—on 
the dense ignorance of the Chinese peo- 
ple and their unsanitary ways of living, 
the missionary boards at home might 
perhaps be content to go on with their 
present methods of operation in regard 
to medical service, satisfied for the pres- 
ent with the partial good now done, and 
hoping that the gradual amelioration of 
the conditions of Chinese life will per- 
mit in the future a gradual improvement 
in the missionary medical service. 

It is fair to say that some medical 
missionaries now in the field hold the 
view that it is impossible to improve 
much the present missionary medical 
service in China; but to my thinking 
this view is far from being correct. An 


immediate and large improvement of 
the medical service rendered by missions 
in China could, in my judgment, be made 
by the expenditure of more money in 
the hospitals and dispensaries already 
established. They all need more physi- 
cians and surgeons, and more and bet- 
ter trained nurses and attendants. They 
all need to be equipped with every tool 
and piece of apparatus which American 
experience has shown to be serviceable. 
They all need better appliances for 
washing and sterilizing, and for keep- 
ing clean. Money can satisfy all these 
needs, and I cannot but think that 
every American board which is main- 
taining a medical service in China ought 
to exert itself to the utmost to procure 
the money necessary to effect these im- 
provements. S 

I venture to illustrate the existing 
conditions of missionary hospital serv- 
ice in China by the case of St. Luke’s 
Hospital at Shanghai. There, the chief 
physicians have long been overworked, 
it being simply impossible for human 
beings to endure the labor and strain in- 
volved in the prompt and sympathetic 
discharge of their duties. There, too, 
nurses, attendants, and servants are too 
few and too unskilful. Temes 
impossible to save life, and cure or heal 
patients even approximately in the same 
proportion to all cases which is attained 
in a good American hospital. I believe 
that to remedy these defects it is only 
necessary to spend on St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital an adequate amount of money. The 
experience in management, the human 
skill and devotion, and the needy pa- 
tients are all on the spot. The only 
question is,—will Christian benevolence 
in America supply the means to carry on 
this much-needed work in the best way? 

IT would not imply that St. Luke’s 
Hospital differs from, or is in any way 
inferior to, the other hospitals connect- 
ed with Christian missions in China. 
It is not. They are all alike in their 
material incompleteness and_ poverty, 
while rich in high purpose and humane 
devotion. 


THE NEGRO BABIES LOVE THEIR KINDERGARTEN 


IN TOPSY-TURVY LAND 
By the Reverend Samuel H. Bishop 


LICE found a queer state of things 
in the room behind the looking- 
glass. The letters on books read back- 
ward and upside down, and when she 
wanted to go anywhere she had to start 
in exactly the opposite direction. If she 
walked toward a thing she found herself 
going straight away from it. When she 
tried to get up a hill so that she could 
see the garden of flowers better the 
path always led back to the house. 

There is a Topsy-Turvy land not so 
delightful, here in our real world, where 
many boys and girls must live. It is a 
far less pleasant land than the one 
Alice found, for it is a land in which the 
boys and girls can’t do the things which 
they should have a chance to do. 

I want to tell of some black boys and 
girls who live in this disagreeable Topsy- 
Turvy land, to whom washing their faces 
and hands and getting them really clean 
is a pleasure great and rare; whose 
hunger for school and for what school 
gives is written in their big brown eyes 
and sounds with startling clearness in 
their pleading voices, and who must 


somehow be helped into the “Straight- 
land” where things are right side up 
and the right way around. 

There are about a million of these 
black children under fourteen who can- 
not go to school, though the Southern 
people since the war have spent over 
$150,000,000 on the education of black 
children, and their own fathers and 
mothers have in the same time spent 
about $75,000,000 to get all these chil- 
dren admission into “Straightland.” 
Fathers and mothers who may read this 
probably spend from two to five hundred 
dollars a year on the education of a 
child. The city of New York spends 
for each child in school more than forty 
dollars a year. Yet there are districts 
in the South where the sum expended 
for each Negro child is only one dollar 
and forty-two cents, and in some whole 
states it is hardly more than two dollars. 

But I want to tell of some who have 
found their way out of Topsy-Turvy land 
and are trying to help their little brothers 
and sisters out into the “Straightland” of 
real and useful life. 
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A number of years ago.a little colored 
boy, the son of a clergyman who had to 
use all of his income to buy food and 
clothing for his children, started away 
from home to earn his way through 
school. He went to St. Augustine's 
School, Raleigh, N. C., and stayed a num- 
ber of years, graduating with honors. 
He then went to Yale, working his way 
through that great college as he had 
through St. Augustine’s. When he 
graduated he said to himself something 
like this: “People say that a colored 
child never gets into ‘Straightland’ at 
all. Even though he have an education 
he never learns how to work with his 
hands, he never takes into his home the 
education he has received, and he al- 
ways wants to seem something he is not. 
I am going to do three things—work 
with my hands, work in my home, and 
never seek title nor office.” So he went 
back to his home, lived with his father 
and mother, did a good deal of the house- 
work because his mother was not strong, 
helped his father in his parish school 
at nights, and during the day taught in the 
public school of his town. He was short- 
ly made principal of that school, and he 
soon saw that boys and girls need to 
learn to work with their hands while 
their minds are being taught from books. 
At his own expense he came to New 
York and went to Columbia, taking a 
manual-training course and earning his 
way by serving as butler. Taking his 
new knowledge back to his school, he 
purchased with his own money some 
equipment for manual training, and 
made that school one of the best voca- 
tional schools in the whole South, a 
school which helps boys and girls to 
find out through experience what they 
can best do in the world. 

Another young man went about twen- 
ty-five years ago to a little place in Vir- 
ginia where there was a small parish 
school. He also soon saw that the chil- 
dren there needed to be taught to work 
as well as to think. He borrowed some 
money and built a small school house. 
Little children hungry for knowledge 
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came faster than he could take care of 
them. He borrowed more money and 
built more buildings; and now, at the 
close of a quarter of a century, he has 
a great school, one of the most impor- 
tant in the South. There about five hun- 
dred pupils are being taught all sorts of 
handwork and trained to go out into 
the country districts and teach others 
what they have learned. 

Down in Savannah, Georgia, there 1s 
a clergyman who originally came from 
the West Indies. When he began his 
work a number of years ago there was 
not a single kindergarten for colored 
children in the whole State. The bishop, 
who was deeply interested, could give 
little help in money; but the clergyman 
said to himself: “I will start a kinder- 
garten for these little schoolless children, 
trusting to such help as I can get from 
the outside, and also to the payments of 
the children themselves.”” With the lit- 
tle money he had he bought, ever so 
wisely, the equipment for the kinder- 
garten, and the things necessary for 
the teaching of girls and boys the be- 
ginnings of good housekeeping and of 
gardening. I think one of the most won- 
derful things I know in the South is the 
extent and completeness of the equipment 
in dishes and cooking utensils, brooms, 
dusters, garden tools, etc., which this 
wise clergyman procured at such small 
cost. Each child pays five cents a week 
—when he does not forget to bring it, or 
when his mother and father can spare so 
much money. This school has for many 
years depended mainly on the money 
from the children for its support. When 
I go to Savannah I find all over the city, 
even in the State College for Negroes, 
men who were first taught in St. Ste- 
phen’s School. 

Scattered throughout the South there 
are about one hundred parochial schools; 
and they are greatly needed, for hun- 
dreds of colored children cannot be 
seated in the town and city schools. If 
you will look at the daily papers of New 
York or of most any Northern city in 
September, when the public schools open, 
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you will find statements as to the num- 
ber of school children in the city and 
the capacity of the school buildings to 
hold them. If there are not enough 
seats a great deal is said, and the city 
officials are blamed severely. But the 
South suffered harsh poverty for many 
years after the war; and the people 
there have not yet had time to provide 
opportunity for all the black children, so 
they can find their way through school 
into “Straightland.” That is one reason 
why the Church ought to help. 

And there is another reason. Through 
“Straightland” lies the way into “Won- 
derland.” It is this which our schools 
and missions are trying to show the 
black children. We want them to live 
in the “Wonderland” of love and service. 

I will tell of one girl who found the 
way. It was in a Southern lumber camp. 
On these camps the laborers are mainly 
Negroes. Sometimes they bring their 
families with them, and when they do the 
little children are absolutely without 
school, and life for them is very hard. 

Some time ago a good lady from the 
North went for her health to a hotel 
near one of these lumber camps where 
there was a large saw-mill and a per- 
manent community. She became deeply 
interested in the condition of the little 
children, who seemed to know nothing 
‘about God, or Christ, or the larger life. 
This lady wrote to the principal of one 
of our schools and asked if he could 
send a teacher, she promising to pro- 
vide the school-house and to pay the 
teacher’s salary for a year. The princi- 
pal picked out the bravest girl he knew 
and recommended her to the lady. She 
was called and accepted, making her 
home in a barren little house. She 
found it easy to interest the children, but 
it was difficult to make the fathers and 
mothers see how greatly their children 
needed to be taught. 

The teacher was compelled, as her 
first work, to call on the parents, who 
lived in little one-room shanties, or log 
huts with no windows and no chimneys. 
She began by helping the mothers to 
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clean their cabins; to make better bread 
than they had been making; to cook 
their pork, hominy and potatoes more 
palatably than they had been doing. By 
showing her Christlike love and the good 
results to be had from neater houses and 
better cooking she won their consent 
that their children should be taught. At 
the end of two years she had so inspired 
both parents and children with the won- 
derful beauty and newness of “Straight- 
land” that they demanded the right to 
pay her themselves. 

It was a hard and a lonely life for 
this gently-nurtured, home-loving girl; 
but when she was asked, after two years 
of service, to go to a school where 
everything was much more convenient, 
and where she could see her friends 
and have much less hard work to do, 
she refused to leave these children to 
whom she was teaching the spirit of love 
of God and of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

So by love and service to those who 
need is our prosaic and _ everyday 
“straightland” transformed into the 
loveliest of all “wonderlands.” 


A PUPIL TEACHER IN ST. AUGUSTINE’S 


Trying to help their brothers and sisters out into 
the “‘Straightland” of a useful life 


FORWARD MOVEMENT NOTES 


HE rector of Calvary Church, 
Chicago, says: 

“The duplex has solved our diffi- 
culty. This past year we not only 
paid off a mortgage of fifteen years’ 
standing, raised all salaries and 
were represented in the diocesan 
convention the first time for eight 
years, but met in full our appor- 
tionment and every obligation, 
parochial, non-parochial and gen- 
eral.” 

Under these circumstances it is not 
strange that Calvary Church should de- 
sire to introduce the duplex plan of 
giving into the Sunday school, in order, 
as the rector says, “to begin our train- 
ing at the source.” 


| 
ROM All Saints’ Cathedral, 
kane, comes the message: 
“The duplex envelope lately intro- 
duced in the Sunday school has doubled 
the weekly offering. Some children are 
giving more for missions than for Sun- 
day school support. A new baloptican 
is aiding much in presentation of mis- 
sionary lessons.” 
1 


HE dean of St. Philip’s Cathedral, 
Atlanta, Ga., says that the treas- 
urer of the parish, in a report made 
to the congregation recently, declared 
that the year 1912 had been the best 
year, from a financial point of view, 
since he had known the parish, and he 
has been connected with it for twenty 
years or more. The dean thinks that 
this statement is all the more significant 
because the past year was also the year 
in which an every-member canvass for 
missions was made and the plan of 
weekly offerings introduced. 


1 


HE rector and men of St. Mark’s 
Church, Washington, recently 
organized a missionary committee and 
made an every-member canvass of the 
congregation as suggested by the Board 
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of Missions. The rector says: “If the 
last three Sundays can be taken as aver- 
age Sundays, I think it is fair to sup- 
pose that the coritribution for the gen- 
eral work of the Church will more than 
pay all our obligations. It may be a 
little early in the year to speak of it, 
and yet I think that we have also good 
reason to hope that the contributions 
will increase and that we may be able 
to pay the apportionment for general 
missions, which seemed so large last 
year and so impossible under the old 
system for us to pay. Our apportion- 
ment for general missions this year will 
amount to something like $690, and I 
am hoping that we may have paid it 
long before the 31st of August.” 


1 


ILL the weekly offering work in 
the Sunday school as well as 
in the parish? Here is a note from the 
Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady, LL.D., 
rector of St. George’s Church, Kansas 
City, Mo.: “I am taking the parish 
through a course of missionary and his- 
torical lessons which has been decided 
upon and adopted for the year. The 
duplex envelope is working just as it 
always does. I have gone further, 
I have introduced the duplex envelope 
into the Sunday School as well, and the 
results are amazing. The Sunday school 
offering is now over $10 a Sunday. 
Every envelope we ordered—and we 
ordered twenty-five more than the regu- 
lar envelopes last year—has been taken 
by the children and we have been forced 
to reorder. This is gratifying testimony 
of the value of that sort of thing.” 
Mr. J. W. Wood, 281 4th Ave., New 
York, is ready to supply paarticulars 
about the envelopes in the Sunday school. 


1 
BISHOP KNIGHT AND PANAMA 


ISHOP KNIGHT'S visitation to 
Panama which had been planned 

for the month of January has been 
postponed until some time in the spring. 


THE CONGREGATIONS AND THE APPOR- 
TIONMENT 


A T the beginning of each missionary year the Board of Missions promises to 

give certain amounts to forty-two home dioceses, twenty-three home mis- 
sionary districts, and ten foreign missionary districts in order that the Church’s 
work maye be maintained and developed. The Board, by instruction of the Gen- 
eral Convention, divides its budget among the dioceses. The diocesan authorities dis- 
tribute these smaller amounts among the congregations. The Apportionment for 
General Missions is the least amount that each congregation should give in order 
that the Board may make good its promises. Some congregations give their appor- 
tionment and more; others give something; some forget to give anything. In which 
group does your congregation belong? 


Congregations in the Church: 
6,952 
Giving apportionment or more last year: 
2,406 

Giving less than their apportionment last year: 


3,336 


Giving nothing toward apportionment last year: 


1,210 


A SIMPLE ANSWER TO A FAIR QUESTION 


HY does the apportionment for the Church’s mission work grow larger 
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from year to year?” It is a natural question. The answer, put into a 
single sentence, is this: “Because the work of the Church is growing steadily.” 
This chart tells the story at a glance. 

Members of the Missionary Staff in all fields, 1835: 
46 
Members of the Missionary Staff in all fields, 1912: 
ee ee 
Income, all sources, 1835: 


$25,000 


Income, all sources, 1912: 


IIE 
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TWING MEMORIAL HALL, EAST SIDE. THIS BUILDING WAS ERECTED BY THE GIFTS OF 
THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY, IN MEMORY OF ITS FIRST SECRETARY 


TWO IMPORTANT YEARS IN THE LIFE OF 
ST. MARY’S HALL, SHANGHAI 


HE past two years have been 
epoch-making in China, and it is 
but natural that St. Mary’s Hall should 
have caught something of the excite- 
ment which the revolution has caused 
throughout the country. Still it is sur- 
prising to what extent the girls have 
been affected by a new spirit quite for- 
eign to their former passive attitude. 
They seem so much happier now, so 
filled with vitality and interest. Their 
faith in the revolution and hope for 
the great things to which it may lead 
have awakened initiative in them, so 
that they are enthusiastic in attempting 
many things. Above all, they are much 
more open-minded and receptive toward 
all progressive thought, especially 
toward Christianity, the religion of the 
great republic which they so much ad- 
mire; thus giving us an opportunity the 
like of which we have never known be- 
fore. This new spirit is manifested 
variously, and sometimes far from wise- 
ly, but very often in a deep, earnest way, 
and it pervades all their activities. 
For several years there have been 
growing indications in the school girls’ 
English essays that their thoughts were 
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much on patriotism. With the revolu- 
tion, all their smouldering zeal burst 
into flame; Joan of Arc has been their 
ideal. We have discouraged them from 
becoming Amazons—as have some stu- 
dents from other schools; and it also 
seemed inadvisable to let them give en- 
tertainments in public places to raise 
funds for the revolution. They were 
allowed, however, to give two entertain- 
ments in the school for the benefit of the 
Red Cross Society, and they raised and 
contributed $180 (Mexican). 

The Chinese girls and women gener- 
ally thought it very patriotic to change 
their style of coiffure to that of the Ming 
dynasty; but, as it is very ugly and un- 
becoming, we persuaded our girls to 
adopt something more like the foreign 
style. 

The senior class studies ‘Silas 
Marner” in the literature course, and 
the girls surprised us all by dramatiz- 
ing it very cleverly. It showed more 
inventive ability than we knew they 
possessed. Not to be outdone by the 
upper-class girls, the wee tots decided 
to give a play, to which we foreign 
teachers were unfortunately not invited. 
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They raised $10 as a result of their 
enterprise; and we hope the audience 
was satisfied with the performance. A 
cantata was given in IQII at the closing 
before Chinese New Year vacation. It 
was a child’s Christmas dream, and the 
children did it unusually well. 

It was found necessary, over a year 
ago, to make a further change in the 
Church services. For a time, when 
the church became too small to ac- 
commodate all the College boys, Orphan- 
age children and St. Mary’s girls, the 
younger children from the three insti- 
tutions met for services, and the older 
ones at a later hour. Now the boys 
have their own services and the girls 
theirs. We have a girl choir, but not 
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dozen girls, in order that they may be 
of more service in their parishes on 
leaving school. The two branches of 
the Junior Auxiliary in the school are 
the Tsing-sing we, or Pure in Heart So- 
ciety, composed of communicants, and 
the little girls’ society, Sung-e we, or 
Holy Innocents’ Society. These organi- 
zations have monthly meetings at which 
various people are invited to give help- 
ful talks. The girls raise a very gen- 
erous sum each year to give at the an- 
nual Auxiliary meeting. For Christ- 
mas, 1910, the Sung-e we knitted many 
warm garments of various kinds, and 
gave them on a Christmas tree to poor 
women and children who were ill at St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital. In 1911 they made 


CONFIRMATION CLASS OF 1912. 


vested, and the girls have their own 
baccalaureate service in July. 

On Whitsunday, 1911, ten girls were 
confirmed, and in 1912 the same num- 
ber. There have been two Baptisms, 
and recently two heathen girls have 
of their own accord asked to be bap- 
tized. The girls still gather for an in- 
formal service of prayer on Sunday 
mornings. It is quite their own idea 
and is left in their own hands. Often 
heathen girls attend the little service, 
and we hope they may be helped by 
means of it. During Lent of 1912 Miss 
Mitchell held a series of meetings for 
the communicants, which were largely 
attended and seemed to arouse much 
real religious feeling. Miss Graves has 
organized an altar guild of about a 


clothing for the poor famine sufferers. 

In July, 1911, there were nine gradu- 
ates from the regular school course. 
The Viceroy’s medal for the best Chi- 
nese essay and St. Mary’s medal for 
good scholarship were both won by 
Christian girls. This year the class was 
even larger, and St. Mary’s medal was 
again won by a Christian girl. There 
were also three graduates from the Nor- 
mal department each year. 

It would be interesting to follow each 
of the graduates, but as space does not 
permit, I will speak only of the normal 
students. This year the privilege of 
sending three girls to America on the 
indemnity fund has been granted to 
St. Mary’s. Han Me-iuing is at present 
teaching in our school, and Nyi Vong- 
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sung igs studying medicine in Soochow. 
When the government is settled, how- 
ever, these two girls will go to America 
to complete their education. Sze 
Kyung-tsung, a niece of Mr. Alfred 
Sze, the Chinese Ambassador av Wash- 
ington, has already gone to America 
to study, at her own expense. The 
three normal students of I912 are all 
at work, having been offered positions 
before they left for the summer vaca- 
tion. Miss Pen has gone to Anking to 
help Miss Hopwood in her school. Miss 
Zi is teaching in Miss Clark’s Normal 
School in Hankow, and Miss Yoen is 
teaching in St. Mary’s. 

Two girls, Seur-kyung Yin and Ky- 
ung Yioh-kwe, who belonged to the 
school (neither of them members of the 
classes of 1911 and 1912), have been 
married during the past year. 

Tsen Ba-nyoh has been assistant 
music teacher for over a_ year, 
ever since Koo Yung-tsung went to 
Wuchang to teach at St. Hilda’s. 
Two of the recent graduates from the 
Normal Department are now teaching 
for us, as is Miss Bailey. Mrs. Remer, 
Mrs. Throop and Mrs. Ely are also 
teaching, as several of our teachers are 
away in the United States. A number 
of changes have beer) made in the 
courses of study, but perhaps nothing 
new in the school has ever met with 
more enthusiasm than the introduction 
of drawing. The girls lcve it, and show 
considerable skill. 

The total number of students in 1grt 
was 160, thirty-four of them new stu- 
dents, and this year, too, the school is 
crowded to its fullest extent. To ac- 
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commodate such a large number, we 
were obliged to resort to all kinds of 
expedients. The bedrooms were over- 
crowded; the class-rooms had as many 
as they could hold, and the dining-room 
was so full that we were obliged to 
place tables in the adjoining reception 
room and have some of the older girls 
eat there. This has forced us to face 
the fact that it is absolutely necessary 
to build if we are to take advantage 
of the great opportunity which the pres- 
ent situation offers us. The girls are 
eager for education and determined to 
get it. If we cannot give it to them 
there are plenty of heathen schools ready 
to take them in. We are hampered all 
the time by lack of room, and yet we 
cannot put up a building of any kind 
because St. John’s wants us to move, 
and needs our present buildings. We 
are tied down in every way. We need 
a new building containing a music-hall, 
gymnasium, library and other rooms, 
and have the money in hand, but cannot 
build because no more buildings must 
be put up where we are. Now is a 
good time to buy land, as the price is 
down. We want forty mow (62-3 
acres) just across the road from St. 
John’s, and not too far for us to at- 
tend the Pro-Cathedral. It is near’ 
enough for collaboration in every way, 
and yet far enough for independent 
growth. We are so near now that the 
boys can overlook our grounds and the 
girls have to pass through college 
grounds to get out of the compound. 
The future of St. Mary’s depends on our 
making this move as soon as possible. 
We, in the mission field, all feel that is 
the most pressing need to-day, 


THE CURRICULUM AT ST. MARY’S 


THE CHINESE DEPARTMENT. 


St. Mary’s differs froin many of the 
schools under foreign supervision in 
the prominence given to the study of 
Chinese. Very earnest effort is made 
not to educate the girls away from their 


own people, and they spend half the day 
in the Chinese department. 

This course covers eight years and it 
is quite distinct from the English de- 
partment, as often a pupil who is quite 
advanced in her Chinese studies may 
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be just beginning English or vice versa. 
With the introduction of the study of 
Mandarin, the number of hours of Eng- 
lish study has to be lessened in order 
to allow more time for Chinese. 

With the adoption of the foreign cal- 
endar, there will no longer be the neces- 
sity for the long Chinese New Year 
holiday, so our school year must be rear- 
ranged. 


THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 


The English course by no means rep- 
resents what the students are doing. 
However, a regular eight years’ course 
in English is given, including the com- 
mon branches, as in our intermediate 
schools at home, and also English litera- 
ture, general history and algebra. One 
needs to have been in China to realize 
the importance the study of English as- 
sumes in the eyes of the Chinese. Fre- 
quently a boy will send his betrothed to 
school and, in at least one case, has re- 
fused to marry the girl until she com- 
pleted her course. This naturally adds 
to the zest with which the girls study. 
The study of English is important in 
our eyes, too, for we see the broadening 
effect it has in the girls’ lives. Their 
ideals are formed from characters they 
study in foreign history and fiction; for 
we all know how little there is that is 
inspiring in Chinese literature or his- 
tory. We have always had to use pres- 
sure to keep the students from neglect- 
ing their Chinese study for the sake of 
English. An American teacher visiting 
St. Mary’s would find the same text- 
books and the same mistakes, too, in 
recitation that she has seen in her own 
schoolroom; but she would be forced 
to acknowledge that the Chinese girls 
surpass the American in ability to spell 
the English language. 


THE NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 


A diploma is given on the completion 
of the eight years’ course in English, but 
an additional normal course of two years 
is open to girls who wish to return. In 
addition to Pedagogy, English, Latin, 
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French, Algebra, Geometry and Chinese 
Literature are given. The practice is 
done under the supervision of the foreign 
teacher. The purpose of this department 
is, of course, primarily to train teachers; 
but it has proved valuable in keeping 
the girls longer under the influence of 
the school, and in this way increasing 
their power for good when they leave us. 


SCIENCE, 


In the Science Department, Chemistry 
is taught to the senior class, Botany to 
the second class, and Physiology to the 
third class. The aim in Chemistry is to 
teach things the pupil can use in her 
every day life; so that she may be fa- 
miliar with the composition of air and 
water, and understand the chemical 
changes that take place in the useful 
arts and in cooking. Since the change 
was made which gives a year instead of 
one term each for Botany and Physi- 
ology much more work is done in these 
subjects. 


In Botany the class studies as far as 
possible from specimens the pupils gather 
themselves. Each girl keeps a notebook 
in which drawings are made of the speci- 
mens, and descriptions are written. She 
also classifies plants and prepares an 
herbarium. The aim of this course is 
to awaken an interest and love for the 
wonderful variety and beauty in plant 
life. 

The course in Physiology has been 
very successful in awakening the girls’ 
interest in Physiology and Hygiene. The 
course is made more complete by means 
of a skeleton, manikin and specimens ob- 
tained from the butchers. 


THE MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 


The Chinese love to follow a well- 
beaten path; and each year it seems 
easier to get good results in music, as 
the girls follow those who have gone 
before. The number of those who study 
music can not increase much beyond 
fifty, until our dream of a new build- 
ing and more room is realized. Our 


ASSEMBLY HALL IN TWING MEMORIAL 
seven pianos and five organs find them- 
selves in all sorts of nooks and corners. 
There are few girls in school who would 
not value the privilege of music lessons. 
That they really desire them is shown 
by the fact that in some cases a girl who 
is teaching will take from her not over 
large salary to pay for the instruction 
of a younger sister. There are a good 
many poor Christian girls who do not 
go further than learn to play the hymns 
and chants for Church services, but 
they find even this amount of skill most 
useful when they go to small places in 
the interior and have to play for the 


services in stitch missions. 


The music course includes instruction 
in pianoforte and organ playing, musical 
note writing, transposition, harmony and 
the history of music. Those who have 
graduated in pianoforte playing have had 
to work one or two years after finishing 
the regular eight years’ course. They 
are required to play, passably well, some 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, 
Liszt and other classical composers. 
Though, thus far, there have been no 
musical geniuses among them, they do 
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: SCHOOL OF 1912. 


TEACHERS AT THE BACK. 


not compare unfavorably with the aver- 
age American pupil. 

We have not a regular course of vocal 
instruction, as we have of instrumental. 
Some of the girls with the best voices re- 
ceive especial instruction in the Church 
choir and glee club. All the girls in 
school, however, are taught in daily 
singing classes, which are of fifteen 
minutes’ duration, taken from the time 
of the English class. The class are 
studying a graded course in singing, 
called the “Natural Singing Method.” 
The aim of this course is to teach the 
girls to read music as readily as one 
would a book, and also to cultivate in 
them a feeling for music. The course 
has helped the girls a good deal. It has 
given them confidence in singing, and 
the ear, eye and voice training which 
they get from it has helped to give them 
a clearer understanding and quicker per- 
ception for music. 


THE ART DEPARTMENT. 


About two years ago drawing was in- 
troduced in the higher classes as a regu- 
lar subject. The girls seemed to like it 
from the first, and even now, after the 
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novelty has worn off, they keep up their 
interest in it wonderfully. In June, 
1911, we had our first exhibition, which 
was highly appreciated, at least by the 
girls themselves, who enjoyed indentify- 
ing their own work and that of their 
friends. 

Another exhibition was held in rgr2, 
in which the work showed a distinct ad- 
vance over that of the previous year. 

The classes meet together twice a 
week for forty minutes. Of course it is 
all very elementary as yet; but we do 
try to touch on the various phases of the 
subject, teaching them a little drawing 
from nature, still life and so on, in order 
to form a basis for later development 
along the same lines. For the first 
term, the mediums used were pencil and 
crayon, with a little water color in one 
class only, but now some charcoal studies 
are made and water color is used very 
extensively. The character of the work, 
on the whole, is better than one would 
expect from Chinese girls, who are ac- 
customed to an art in which all the 
forms are more or less stereotyped, so 
that the making of a worthy picture is 
not a matter of showing nature as she 
is, but of introducing her in a certain 
formalized dress, which will conform to 
the received ideas of the way in which 
she should appear in art. 

In view of this background for their 
work, it will be easily understood that 
the girls lack originality and imagina- 
tion; and as they have had no training 
heretofore, their ideas of form and 
color are still crude. In fact, the com- 
binations of color that they evolve, when 
left to their own devices, are so remark- 
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able as to seem almost incredible, if one 
did not see their like daily in the streets 
of any Chinese city. They are skilful 
in handling their brushes, through their 
many years’ practice in using a Chinese 
pen, so that the work is nearly always 
neat and carefully executed. Then they 
are willing to take infinite pains, which 
should carry them far when once they 
realize what is expected of them, Al- 
ready the girls, who have caught the idea 
of reproducing, do it with great faith- 
fulness. Again, they are naturally imi- 
tative, so that, when they have become 
familiar with a certain number of our 
best pictures, it should have a distinct 
effect on their attempts. Then, when 
they have learned the rudiments of rep- 
resentation, it will be possible to teach 
them, through Chinese pictures, the fine 
arrangement which is so admirable in 
their own art. 

The Art Department is yet in its in- 
fancy, but it aims high. The constant 
endeavor to see truly and express what 
they see on paper should certainly de- 
velop their powers of observation, their 
sense of color, and above all their feel- 
ing for beauty. 

If they can only gain some apprecia- 
tion of the beauty which is everywhere, 
it will bring something into their color- 
less, humdrum lives which will make our 
new venture well worth while. 


PHYSICAL DRILL. 


The Physical Drill at St. Mary’s is 
given twice a week, after four o'clock in 
the afternoon. There are four drills al- 
together, the military drill, the dumb- 
bell drill, the wand drill and the Indian 


THE GIRLS’ DRILL, WITH BANNER. 
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club drill. In all these drills the girls 
are formed into companies of twenty- 
four, and each company has a captain in 
charge of it. The captains are taught 
once a week in a class by themselves and 
then they are held responsible for girls 
who are under them. In this way strict 
order is kept and the girls get more 
individual attention. The Chinese girls 
are not very fond of exercise. What we 
need more than anything else to stimu- 
late them are a gymnasium and a trained 
teacher to take charge of the physical 
training in the school. 


THE LIBRARY. 


There is very little to tell about the 
library, which still occupies one wall 
of the music room. Very few books 
have been added, as we have no funds; 
but the money that still remained from 
gifts of friends has been spent, mostly 
for reference books, some of which have 
proved very useful. 

We are very anxious to have a 
separate room for the library which may 
be fitted out as a reading room and open 
every day for the use of the girls, so 
that it may be a real influence in their 
lives, but we shall have to wait for 
that, as for many another thing, until we 
really have the long desired new build- 
ing. 


SHALL IT BE DONE? 


St. Mary’s Hall has long been known 
and loved by the women of the Auxili- 
ary. It was to enlarge its usefulness that 
they made their Epiphany gift of 1902, 
in memory of Mrs. Twing, the first Sec- 
retary of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
Board of Missions. 

Twing Memorial Hall was erected by 
this memorial gift “for the advancement 
of Christian womanhood in China.” 
Mrs. Twing would be the first among us 
to rejoice that a New China calls for all 
that the story of these last two years 
suggests, and that her memorial should 
be set up again where it may better serve 
the purpose for which it first was reared. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 


WILL OUR STUDY CLASSES 
DOVTH Is: 


During Lent, far.and wide throughout 
the Auxiliary and its Junior Department, 
classes of women and of Juniors will 
be studying Japan. As they study they 
will pray more and more earnestly that 
that great empire may be won to Christ, 
that its Christians may be strengthened, 
that the missionaries may be blest, that 
the lonely ones may never forget the 
loving Master Who is ever at their side. 

There is much to be done in our 
Japan Mission, and some of us care espe- 
cially for St. Paul’s College, Tokyo, and 
wish we had the $125,000 needed to com- 
plete the sum required for its new 
ground and buildings. 

Our little self-denials are called for 
to make up the great Easter Offering 
for General Missions. But there are 
men and women who could give—just 
one of them alone—that whole $125,000, 
if only the closed eye would see the 
vision and the closed ear hear the call, 
and the closed heart open in love and 
the closed hand in eager joy to pour out 
this gift. 

So we are asking the members of 
every study class, and every study class 
together, to pray for men and women 
such as these, week by week through 
Lent, and if we believe enough we shall 
be sure of the answer that the Master, 
whe cares more for St. Paul’s than we 
do, knows to be the best. 


THE FEBRUARY “CON- 
FERENCE 


“Your Ideal of the Woman’s Auxiliary.” 

This is the subject of the conference 
to be held at the Church Mission House, 
Thursday, February 20, and which will 
be introduced in a report presented for 
discussion by the Massachusetts branch. 

Holy Communion at 10; current 
events at —; short business session pre- 
ceding the conference, which closes with 
noon-day prayers. 

A large attendance is desired, and 
especially at the Holy Communion, 


THE JUNIOR PAGE 


OCTOBER, 1913 


F course all Junior leaders are be- 
ginning to think of October, 1913, 
when the Triennial will take place in 
New York. Between now and then 
probably many notices and letters will 
be sent to leaders, but there are two 
subjects to which we want to call special 
attention. One is to remind you that the 
United Offering of 1913 will be made 
then. Surely the Juniors are going to 
have a larger share in that offering than 
ever before! Beside the offering of 
money we are suggesting an offering of 
life. Seventy-nine dioceses and mission- 
ary districts have Junior branches, and 
if each diocesan branch will have at least 
one volunteer the Junior Department 
will begin to make an adequate offering. 
The second reminder is this: Ever 
since the Triennial of 1910 Junior lead- 
ers are supposed to be making a very 
special effort to organize branches of 
young women and older girls. The plan 
suggested included the graduation of 
these new branches in a body into the 
Woman’s Auxiliary at the next Trien- 
nial. So it is important that in these 
months before October all the final work 
of getting such branches shall be done 
and that every diocese shall be ready to 
report in October, 1913, the number of 
such branches to be graduated into the 
Auxiliary. 


NEW LEAFLETS 


HERE are some new Junior ‘Jeaf- 
lets which we hope will be help- 
ful. On the United Offering there are 


three leaflets. 

“October 9, 1913,” for children. _ y 

“Older Girls and the United Offering, 
for young women. 

“Wanted,” a short leaflet on volunteer- 
ing, for young women. 

“One Army—Two Departments,” a leaf- 
let for use in starting branches of elder 
girls. os 
For the Babies’ Branch 
“A Letter to the Members.” 
“A Letter to the Leaders.” 


JUNIORS AND THE MIS- 
SIONARY MAGAZINE 


F course all Junior leaders have 
welcomed the new Missionary 
Magazine of the Young Churchman, 
But let us not only welcome it but use 
it. There are many ways in which we 
may do this in our Junior branches. For 
instance, ask the Juniors if they know 
the name of the “Engineer Missionary,” 
told about in the December number. 
They should; for no life could furnish 
much more interesting study for Juniors. 
Help them to guess some of the mission- 
ary puzzles, use the prayers and thanks- 
givings in Junior meetings, and encour- 
age Juniors to write for the Postman’s 
Bag. And, of course, Junior leaders 
who are teaching “Honorable Little Miss 
Love” will gladly use the help to be 
found in the lessons on Japan, “Behind 
the Doors of Nippon.” 


HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW 
OF YOUR PARISH 
BRANCHES? 


HERE is almost nothing which 
will help the work more than the 
personal touch between the diocesan of- 
ficers and the parish branches. Are you 
able to visit your parish branches? Do 
you know personally, not only by letter, 
every parish leader? Do they feel that 
you are interested in their problems and 
successes? Here is a list of questions 
sent out by the President of the West 
Texas Junior Auxiliary: 
1. Has your Branch any special name? 
2. How many have you on your roll? 
3. How many usually attend? 
4. What ages are your members? (8 
to 12, 14 to 18?) 
5. How often do you meet? 
6. What is your Leader’s name? 
7, Give name of your President; of your 
Secretary? 
8. Are you studying any book or sub- 
ject now, and if so, what? 
9. What work are you doing now? 
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Comparative Table of Sunday- School Lenten and Other 
Offerings from 1908 to 1912 
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Sawyer & Flintoff, Inc. 


96 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Church Decorators ana Furnishers 


NEW BOOKS FOR 
CHURCH PEOPLE 


A New Volume by Rev. A. Barry 
THE APOSTLES’ CREED—A BOOK 


MEMORIALS OF MEDITATIONS 


535 Pages. $2.00. Postage 15c. 
“Like the Creed itself it may be read and 
understood by the young Christian while, at 
the same time, it contains rich and strong 
spiritual food for the thoughts of the most 
mature Saint of God.’’ 


Two New Volumes by Bishop Osborne 


THE STORY OF DANIEL FOR THE 


YOUNG 


With three full page colored illustrations 
by Symington and several engravings by G. 
.. Rhea and others. Decorative cover. 
Price 40c, 
By the same Author 


SOME WONDERFUL THINGS IN 


Memorials for the Church 


In Brass and Bronze. 


Crosses, Vases, Processional Crosses, 
Altar Desks, Candlesticks, Tablets and 
Lecterns, Font Ewers, English and 
American Stained Glass 


Memorial Windows 


MISSIONARY BOXES 


1A) 7 THE CATECHISM 
\- Special Offers With Illustrations, Cloth, 60c. 
ostage 5c. 
SACK SUITS $20.00 The Bishop of Springfield has well brought 
and $22.50 ost aa = Cee re Yorn 2 of 
e catechism. Invaluable to parents, teachers. 
OVERCOATS $25.00 


New Edition. 25th Thousand 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles 


Cox Sons & Vining 


72 MADISON AVE. - NE 


W YORK 


“J am glad to give it my hearty approval 
and to commend it to the clergy.’’—Rt. R 
A. L. Williams, Bishop of Nebraska. 


10% Cash Discount CONFIRMATION INSTRUCTIONS 
SERVICEABLE CLOTHS By Re eet Bice oe te ae 


ey. 


Complete List Sent on Application 
EDWIN S. GORHAM, Publisher, 37 E. 28th St., NEW YORK 
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